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To try to control railroad 
rates by arbitrarily limiting 
profits is to put the manager 
who makes his profits by effi- 
ciency and economy on the 
same level as the one who 
tries to accomplish the same 
result through extortionate 
charges. 


—Hadley Railroad Securities 
Commission; Report to the 
President—1911. 





T HE old-time pack-bearer could carry a hundred 
pounds ten miles a day. 


The railroad is the modern pack-bearer. For every 
employee it carries 2,000 times as much. 


Back of each railroad worker there is a $10,000 
investment in tracks and trains and terminals, with 
3 steam and electricity harnessed like a great beast of 

My burden. 


Without this mighty transportation machine the 
railroad worker could do no more than the old-time 
packer. But with it he is enabled to earn the high- 
est railroad wages paid in the world, while the country 
gains the lowest-cost transportation in the world. 


The modern railroad does as much work for half 
a cent as the pack-bearer could do for a full day’s 
pay. 


The investment of capital in transportation and 
other industries increases production, spreads pros- 
perity and advances civilization. 


To enlarge our railroads so that they may keep 
pace with the Nation’s increasing production, to im- 
‘Sa prove them so that freight may be hauled with less 

nas and less human effort—a constant stream of new 
capital needs to be attracted. 


Under wise public regulation the growth of rail- 
roads will be stimulated, the country will be ade- 
quately and economically served, labor will receive 
its full share of the fruits of good management, and 
investors will be fairly rewarded. 





This advertisement is published by the 
Association of Railway Cemistiiee: 


Those desiring information concerning the railroad situation may obtain Utera- 
ture by writing to The A tation of Railway E. tives, 61 Broadway, New York. 
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Picked By the Government 
Chosen By Big Business 


GMC *% to 1 Ton Truck, Through Reliability and 
Endurance in War and Every-Day Commercial Use, 
Wins First Place as High Grade All-Purpose Truck 


Since the very beginning of the motor truck in- 
dustry the whole country has been looking for the 


all-around Truck. 


Just as the ordinary, general-purpose wagon is the 
evolution into a standard design of many varying 


types, men have expected a 
standard all-purpose truck to 
some day be developed. 


This long-expected product 
of experience in truck build- 
ing and truck utility actually 
has arrived in the finished 
and proved design of Model 
16, GMC 34 to 1 Ton Truck. 
The development of this GMC 
model is a story of absorbing 
interest. 


Its makers, as happens in 
many a success, builded bet- 
ter than they knew. The 34 ton 
GMC took hold and reached 
out away beyond even what 
its designers had set as its 
standard of utility. 


So well did this truck per- 
form that it attracted the at- 
tention of the United States 
Government. 


When trouble broke out on 
the Mexican border it was 
put into strenuous ambu- 


as it stood for class AA in place of a design developed 
by Government engineers. 


Again the GMC 34 Ton Model had measured up to 








What the Government Did 


Adopted GMC Model 16 just as it 
stood as the AA standard for all mili- 
tary purposes in both the % ton and 
1 ton classes. Its record can be told 
by any returned soldier. 


What Big Business Is Doing 


Selecting GMC Model 16 in larger 
and larger numbers for both % ton 
and 1 ton requirements, in fleets and 
for single truck service. 


Proving by experience the correct- 
ness of the Government’s judgment 
through the economy, durability, 
flexibility and wide range of per- 
formance of this—America’s Stand- 
ard All-Purpose Truck. 








the need—it had done more, for its great margin of 
safety justified Government engineers in adopting it 


for both the 34 ton and 1 ton 
classifications. 


GMC Model 16 had speed 
and flexibility for the greatest 
range of action over roads of 
the most extreme character. It 
possessed the super-strength 
of chassis and developed mo- 
tive power that enabled it to 
qualify in the one ton class. 
The success of Model 16 is 
the outcome of a very definite 
principle in Motor Truck en- 
gineering—the principle that 
a truck will yield in service 
only according to the quality 
in its construction. 


‘But there is more than high 


quality of material in Model 
16 GMC. There is _ plain 
horse sense in the general 
balance of units, to the end 
that the greatest range of use- 
fulness may be covered by a 
single truck model. 


Model 16 is only one of the 
GMC Family, every member 


lance service. When the United States joined the 
Allies in the World War the GMC 34 Ton Model was 
put into active service both here and overseas with 
high credit. 


When the War Department sought to classify the 
various motor trucks according to a fixed number of 
standard models this GMC 34 Ton Truck was picked 


General Motors Trucks 


of which has equally as good a record. 


GMC Trucks are made by the General Motors 
Truck Company, the exclusive truck making unit 
of the General Motors Corporation. Behind GMC 
Trucks, then, is the backing of the strongest and 
most important organization in the automotive 
industry. 





GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


Pontiac, Michigan 


(592) 
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SCHWAB TELLS 


T is nearly forty years since I first knew 

Mr. Carnegie. As a boy I met him when 
he sojourned on the Allegheny Mountains for 
his summer outings, and I little thought at 
that time, when I did trivial services for him, 
that fate in later years would so intimately 
throw our lives together. Even in those early 
days his personality was such as to inspire one, 
whatever his station, to better efforts and to 
an appreciation of the finer things in life—not 
by what he may have said to you, not by what 
he may have written or spoken, but just by the 
tender attitude of a strong personality. 

Never before perhaps in the history of indus- 
try has a man who did not understand the 
business in its working details, who made no 
pretence of being a technical steel manufac- 
turer, or a special engineer, built up such a 
great and wonderfully successful enterprise as 
did Mr. Carnegie. It was not because he was 
a skilled chemist, or a skilled mechanic, or a 
skilled engineer, or a skilled metallurgist; it 
was because he had the faculty of enlisting 
people who were skilled in those arts. 

While it may be an easy thing to enlist the 


interest of such men, it is quite a different thing - 


to get their best efforts and loyal support. In 
that Mr. Carnegie was paramount over all men 
that I have ever known. 

The tremendous results which Mr. Carnegie 
secured were always obtained through a spirit 
of approval and never of criticism. Mr. Car- 
negie was always one to take you by the hand 
and encourage and approve. It was the rarest 
thing in the world to hear him criticize the 
actions of others, especially in a business sense. 

How every man responds with his best 
efforts under such conditions! In my wide 
association in life, meeting with many and 
great men in various parts of the world, I have 
yet to find the man, however great or exalted 
his station, who did not do better work and 
put forth greater effort under a spirit of 
approval than he would ever do under a spirit 
of criticism. 

Many years ago when I was manager of the 
Braddock works, at a time when money was 
not too plentiful, in the Carnegie company, I 
had asked permission to put up a new convert- 
ing mill and it had been built. It was every- 
thing I expected it to be, everything I prom- 
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SECRET OF CARNEGIE’S SUCCESS 


ised Mr. Carnegie it should be, and he came out 
to Braddock to see it. 

As I was showing him around the works ana 
explaining the new mill he looked into my 
face and said: “Charlie, there is something 
wrong about this. I can see by your expres- 
sion that you are disappointed. There is some- 
thing wrong with this mill.” 

I said: “No, Mr. Carnegie, it is just exactly 
what I told you it would be, and we have re- 
duced our costs to the point that I said we 
would. But if I had it all to do again there is 
one thing which has just receatly been dis- 
covered that I would introduce here and that 1 
am sure would result in further economy.” 

“Well, what does that mean?” he asked. 
“Can you change this work?” 

“No,” I said, “it would mean tearing this 
down and rebuilding it.” 

“Why,” he said, “then that’s the right thing 
to do. It’s only a fool that will not profit by 
anything that may have been overlooked and 
discovered after the work is done. Tear it 
down and do it again.” 

And although that converting mill had been 
running two months we did tear it down and 
we did rebuild it, and the return upon the 
capital thus expended repaid the great firm 
manyfold. 

That spirit was characteristic of Mr. Carne- 
gie. He did not say in criticism, “Why didn’t 
you think of this before?” If he had been that 
type of man, who would say that sort of thing 
to me or to any manager, he would never have 
learned of this new idea that had developed, 
and as a result the firm would not have reaped 
the benefit of the better mill. But that is the 
way Mr. Carnegie inspired us all. 

Another phase of his character was thor- 
oughness. And that may be illustrated by this, 
which shows how his mind worked all round 
a subject. In those olden days, when perhaps 
we had a profit statement which showed that 
the firm had made five or six hundred thousand 
dollars in a month, or possibly more, and I would 
go to him with pride and say, “Mr. Carnegie, we 
have made $500,000 this month,” it would not 
be a spirit of gratification alone that he mani- 
fested. 

He would say: “Show me your cost sheets. 
It is more interesting to know how cheaply and 


how well you have done this thing than how 


much money you have made, because the one 
is a temporary result, due possibly to special 
conditions of trade, but the other means a 
permanency that will go on with the work as 
long as they last.” 

During the great war the one spirit that 
seemed to animate every man, no matter how 
great his station in life—and indeed the greater 
or the more aristocratic the man, the more he 
tried to emulate it—was the spirit of democ- 
racy. Mr. Carnegie all the years of his life was 
the simple democrat that we preach of today. 
He never had a particle of snobbishness in his 
character, nor could he tolerate it in others. 

He numbered among his friends not alone the 
great and rich and the powerful of the world, 
but the honest working man and woman in any 
capacity who was truly doing the best possible, 
in a straightforward way, to accomplish some- 
thing. 

Among Mr. Carnegie’s best friends were 
those he made in business. He had no weak 
sentiment as to business; but he believed that 
it was best accomplished under happy condi- 
tions. A certain picture used to hang on the 
wall in the directors’ room of the Carnegie mill. 
It seems that some criticism was made that it 
was not sufficiently dignified for the place. 
That reached Mr. Carnegie’s ears, and he sent 
the picture to me and said, “Hang this in your 
room.” It was a picture of a jolly old monk 
who owned nothing but the robe on his back. 
Mr. Carnegie added, “Any time that you feel 
blue or inclined to be despondent just look at 
this old monk’s happy countenance and your 
depression will disappear.” 

He used to say, “Always remember that 
good business is never done except in a happy 
and contented frame of mind.” That was Mr. 
Carnegie’s philosophy: that is the way he 
acted with all of us boys, and that is the rea- 
son we loved him so much. 

Mr. Carnegie has not departed, except in 
the body ; his influence and the imprint that he 
made. on the minds of all of us live with us 
today just as strongly as ever. He was a great 
man among men. He has,left his influence and 
the force of his personal philosophy upon thou- 
sands, not because of his great business ability 
nor his vast philanthropies, but because of the 
ideals that he practiced and that he set for 
every man who has his life to live. 
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“Beware the Production Weevil!” 


HE “‘ Production Weevil’’ bores from within — it works its way into-a worker’s 
mind adroitly — when he little imagines it. 
This pest creeps into your plant and its still whisperings pull down your shop morale. 
** Do less’? — “‘ Make ’em pay more ” — ‘‘ Your boss is a hog’’ —- ‘The works 
belong to you, take’ em ’’ —all this sort of rot makes up the germs which cause discontent. 
**Industrial innovations of any sort — better systems, new policies, welfare in all its 
branches—everything you hear about that is good is placed in jeopardy by the presence 
of the Production Weevil, because it bores from within.’’ 
And now let me tell you what Sherman Service is: 
** It is the constructive handling of human beings in industry — employer and 
employee — to the end that production, happiness and. enthusiasm in work will 
be always at a maximum; discontent, labor-turnover, at a minimum; and that 
industrial strife may never occur. This means-complete and full understanding 
and co-operation between management and workers and full confidence both ways 
—always a Square Deal. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL PALMER is quoted as recently saying: 





** If we could make labor understand it; if we could make capital 
understand it; make everybody understand zt on both sides of the 
economic fence — that idleness is a sin if not acrime, and get money 
and labor both to working every day, giving an honest day’s labor 
for an honest day’s wage for only six months—every one of these 
problems would be solved. 

‘*There are underlying, fundamental reasons for this condition in 
America which no law-making department of the Government and 
no law-enforcing department of the Government can hope to suc- 
cessfully cope with.’’ 











In every sort of an industry we are making workers and employers think and do right. 
Sherman Service has and is doing the very thing needed most on earth to-day — we are 
building up production, decreasing labor-turnover and waste, diminishing carelessness 
and making Management and Men Pull Together as they did in the Old Days. 

We'll send you our literature or personally tell you Who We Are, What We Do, 
and How We Do It. 


“ 
ae a oe 
Ladustrial Relationship 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
2 Rector St. 208 So. La Salle 1211 Chestnut St. 10 State St. 314 No. Broadway 


Cleveland Detroit New Haven Providence Toronto 
Park Building 73 State St. 42 Church St. 10 Weybosset St. 10 Adelaide St., East 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


Vol. V. No. 7 


High schools, colleges and universities should 
invite business men to address their scholars at 
regular intervals, say, once a month, or where 
possible, once a week. Students often com- 

plain that when the school door 


a closes behind them and they face 
MEN TALK the world, they feel absolutely 


TO ignorant of what is what; they 
STUDENTS feel like a swimmer compelled to 

dive into a pool which may be 
studded with rocks a foot or two below the 
surface. Employers, too, find that even the 
most brilliant of students, though they may 
know all about Greek and mathematics and 
ancient history, are amazingly unfamiliar with 
the business world they are entering. I recall 
that the most brilliant student in one class, on 
the very day that he had won first place with 
an essay portraying life a century ago, was 
dumbfounded when he discovered that the 
owner of the newspaper I worked for did not 
house and board all the hundreds of employ- 
ees! Mind you, this young fellow could give 
a detailed picture of the habits, environment, 
the social life, the political activities of the 
early nineteenth century—or, for that matter 
of any previous century—and yet he knew 
nothing about the workaday world he was 
soon to plunge into. He lived entirely in his 
books, entirely in the past. 

One constantly hears the statement that our 
colleges and universities are today turning out 
Socialists or semi-Socialists, revolutionists and 
other brands of ultra-radicals. Thousands of 
young men imbibe not only the crudest, but 
the most mischievous notions about our pre- 
sent-day industrial and economic system. They 
get it into their heads that business is at best 
a sordid game and, more often than not, 
crooked. 

Now, much of this false doctrine, much of 
this dangerous attitude towards the existing 
scheme of things, could be cured by having 
business men come to schools and colleges, 
make a thirty minutes’ talk, and then allow 
the scholars to ask questions without the 
slightest restraint. The youths should be en- 
couraged particularly to voice suspicions or 
grievances regarding the conduct of industry 
and industrial leaders. In this way many 
wrong notions could be dispelled. The correct 
interpretation of business to the coming 
generations is of such importance that little 
difficulty would be encountered in obtaining 
reputable business men to devote an hour or 
two:once a month to this work. 


Let school principals and professors get busy. 











Neighbors asked me the other Sunday to 
drive an old, old man over to an old folks’ 
home, to spend the final days or years of his 
life—he is over eighty. The Sisters who run 

the home were the personification 
THE OLD of unselfishness, kindness and 
FOLKS’ service. Our toddlers came along, 


poo and the old lady inmates found 
PALACE joy in talking with them and 


caressing them. The whole spirit 
of the institution, from the Mother Superior 
to the Sister washing the dishes, was one of 
helpfulness. Withal, however, the environ- 
ment was depressing to me, with scores and 
scores of feeble old men and women without 
any of their own kith or kin to minister to 
them in the eventide of life. 

Next morning I called at the home of a 
multi-millionaire in New York. Its furnish- 
ings were exquisite, its marble stairway im- 
pressive, its whole tone rich and refined. I 
had not met the lady of the house before, but 
a long, earnest, sincere talk with her created 
exactly the same impression as had been 
created the previous day by the Sisters. The 
dominating desire that possessed this woman 
was one of service to others. Her interests 
lay, not in the frills and frivolities of Society, 
but in various intelligent movements and ac- 
tivities to lighten the load of others and afford 
them opportunity to better their condition in 
life. 

The thousands who daily pass this palace 
would doubtless think of it as housing wealth 
and pride and callous indifference to the weal 
or woe of the multitude. Yet the truth is that 
the gracious woman presiding over it walks 
as humbly and is animated by as intense un- 
selfishness as animates the Sisters of the Poor. 
At least sometimes wealth finds its way into 
hands and homes that know how to use it 
wisely. 

. . * 


You are always looking for the key to success? 
It is to be found only on your own person. 
oe a 


Society note: The proposed marriage between 
the farmers’ associations and the American 
Federation of Labor has been declared off by the 
farmers because of incompatibility of tempera- 
ment, 

* * * 


Hot air fills no pay envelopes. 
a ee 


The secret of happiness might almost be ex- 
pressed in one word: Helpfulness. 
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A friend back from France brings this true 
story about Charles M. Schwab. While 
Schwab was motoring over European battle- 
fields in company with, among others, a high 

French and a high British officer, 
A SCHWAB® discussion arose as to how 
ANECDOTE Schwab had been able to infuse 
FROM such enthusiasm into riveters 
FRANCE and other shipyard workers dur- 

ing the war. One officer claimed 
that it was chiefly the magic of the Schwab 
name and reputation which did the trick. At 
this point of the talk the party reached a river 
which had to be crossed on a temporary bridge 
composed of boats and they were held up until 
planks capable of carrying automobiles in 
safety could be laid down. Nearby were five 
or six hundred doughboys. Schwab, always a 
good sport, offered to bet a good dinner for 
the whole party that he could walk over to 
the doughboys and have them rooting for him 
within an hour—without disclosing who he 
was. They agreed. 

Mr. Schwab, leaving all the others behind, 
walked over and began chatting with a little 
group of the soldiers. He was soon relating 
one of his famous stories. The roars of laugh- 
ter that went up attracted the attention of 
others, and they crowded around, Schwab told 
another yarn, and again the mirth acted like a 
magnet. Before long almost the whole con- 
tingent were squeezing to get within earshot 
of this delightful talker. From stories, the 
stranger veered.into a little more serious talk, 
in which he told them how proud everybody 
back home was of them, etc. Then the signal 
came that the automobiles could proceed. 

As Schwab started to go, one of the dough- 
boys climbed up on the side of the structure 
and proposed three cheers for the fellow who 
had given them one of the best half-hours 
they had had in France. And the cheers were 
given not once, but twice. It took Schwab ex- 
actly thirty-five minutes to “get” the whole 
crowd of doughboys. He won his bet. The 
English officer admitted that he was now con- 
vinced that it was not the name of Schwab 
that had acted like a charm upon American 
ship workers, but the man Schwab. 

Mr. Schwab once defined personality thus: 
“What perfume is to a flower, personality is 
to a man.” Whatever personality is, Schwab 
certainly has it. 


* * * 


President Wood of the American Woolen Com- 
‘pany advises people to buy rougher grades of 
clothing. They will—by and by. 
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Is America ripe for the election of a business 
man as President? “Nominations” are con- 
stantly being sent to us. Among business 
possibilities the name of Charles M. Schwab 
is most often suggested. Others 


CAN A 
BUSINESS 2re recommending Frank A. Van- 
MAN BE derlip, Coleman duPont, E. H. 
ELECTED Gary, H. P. Davison, and, of 
aaa course,’ Herbert Hoover is also 


mentioned. Frankly, I do not 
believe that the majority of the voters have 
reached the stage where it would be possible 
to land a captain of industry in the White 
House. There is still widespread distrust of 
capitalists. They are still looked upon by too 
many people as grasping dollar-chasers, as sel- 
fish, self-centered and mercenary. And the 
truth is that capitalists have themselves to 
blame for the slight regard in which they are 
held by the public. 

I believe, however, that four years from now 
the country will be ready to draft a business 
man as its Chief Executive. Any of the men 
here mentioned would probably make an effi- 
cient President. For one thing, they would in- 
troduce into the administration of Government 
some of the economies, organization and effi- 
ciency which they have practised in business. 
[hey would root out innumerable extrava- 
gances. They would cut down our terrific 
irmy of office holders and civil servants. They 
would give the tax payers more for their mon- 
ey. And the indications are that before long 
the inordinate taxation burdens now pressing 
upon the people will incite nation-wide protest 
and indignation. When this time comes there 
will be an insistent cry for business-like ad- 
ministration of our national affairs. Moreover, 
most business leaders are not only walking 
circumspectly today, but their value in up- 
building the nation is becoming better under- 
stood. 

* * * 

If you dig deep enough into the cause of your 
non-success you will find it. It is spelled s-e-l-f. 
eae 


Ask any large employer and he will tell you 
that his cheapest help are the men to whom 
he pays the highest salaries. Men worth 
$10,000 or $25,000 or $50,000 a year usually 
are the men upon whom the suc- 

GET Goop cess or failure of an enterprise 
SALARIES depends. Poor executives are 
AND ARE dear at any price. Good ones, it 
WORTH IT might also be said, are cheap at 
any price. Money, success, is 

made by brain, not brawn. Corporations are 
wiser than the United States Government; 
corporations pay the large salaries necessary 
to attract the best brains, whereas we have 
lately seen that the best men have been leav- 
ing the Cabinet and other Government offices 
because of the inadequate salaries paid them. 
Congress was recently furnished with a list 
of the largest salaries paid railroad executives, 
and some politicians raised a holler. The dif- 
ference between the value of an exceptionally 
capable railroad president and a second-rate 
man is worth to a railroad system far more 
than any difference in salary. What E. P. 
Ripley, for example, did for the bankrupt 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway was 
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worth several times the salary paid him, for 
had a less capable executive been placed in 
charge, the road might still have been grovel- 
ling along in straitened circumstances and con- 
sequently giving poor service. It is significant 
that, with very rare exceptions, the railroad of- 
ficers who draw the largest salaries all began 
at the bottom, most of them as unskilled work- 
men. They have got where they are, not 


_through influence, but through ability dili- 


gently and ceaselessly applied. 

The following table is interesting; the 
salaries here recorded, although they look big, 
are smaller than are paid quite a few men in 
the industrial world: 


Name and Road. Salary. 
RB. S, Lowett, Wea Pacihe iss s.coci00s ss cese $104,104 
Julius Kruttschnitt, Southern Pacific........ 88,860 
L. F. Loree, Del. & Hud. and Kan. City South al 625 
A. H. Smith, ae ape RR Sere. 8,360 
Frederick D. Underwood, Erie............. F980 
Walker D Hines, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
WO. cnccncad assistance auphechemeansecetestere 77,210 
E. P. Ripley, Atchison, Top. “" — Fe... 75,400 
A. J. Earling, Chic., Mil. & St. Paul......... 5,319 
W. H. Truesdale, Del., Lack. & aaah ose. 19009 
Samuel Rea, Pennsylvania.................. 75, 
Marvin Hewitt, Chic. & North Western..... 400 
William Sproul, Southern Pacific........... 62,036 
C. H. Markham, Illinois Central............ 60,555 
Thos. M. Schumaker, El Paso & South West. 60,150 
Oe ae ee ee ee eee 60,000 
H. E. Byram, Chic, Mil. & St. Paul.......«. 60,000 
E. B. Thomas, Lehigh: Valley... ....3.02 030 50,880 
Fairfax Harrison, Southern Railway........ 0,500 
Richard H. Aishton, Chic. & No. Western.. 50,250 
W. G. Bester, Cent, BR: RB, OF Bi 3.06:..00200' 0,210 
Edward F. Kearney, Wabash............... 0,120 
J. M. Hannaford, Northern Pacific.......... 50,000 
Louis W. Hill, Great Northern............. 50,000 
S. Davies Warfield, Seaboard Air Line...... ,000 
William T. Noonan, Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. be 000 


J. M. Dickinson, Receiver, C. R. I. & Pac.... 20,732 
* * * 


To get up in the world get up steam. 

<—"e.* 

Kaiser Burleson, in his latest edict, anent his 
suppression of the Socialistic “New York Call,” 
decrees that his decision must not be “reviewed, 
reversed, set aside, or controlled by a court of 
law.” Albert evidently has no more use for 
courts than Revolutionist Foster has. 

* * * 

It’s better to be short of cash than short of 

character. 
S. e-8 

It is well that the packers have agreed to dis- 
pose of their multitudinous side lines, their 
control of stock yards, etc. Public sentiment 
has become such that anything savoring of 

monopoly is a target for constant 
“DISSOLV- attack, no matter whether the 
ING” THE | monopolistic organization serves 


ere coe public more economically 
PRICES than smaller organizations could 


serve them. The public’s hatred 
of monopolies is stronger than their love of 
economy. It can hardly be questioned, by 
those qualified to judge, that concerns like 
Swift & Company, Armour & Company and 
Wilson & Company, were in a position to con- 
duct businesses more efficiently and econo- 
mically than puny concerns. But they were 
well advised in deciding to acquiesce in the 
demand of the Department of Justice that they 
lop off their subsidiary activities and confine 
themselves to their original activities as pack- 


ers. 

Don’t imagine for one moment, however, 
that we will now be able to buy butter or 
eggs or cheese or canned fruits cheaper be- 
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cause of the so-called “dissolution” of the 
packers. We will, indeed, be fortunate if the 
transfer of these lines of business into weaker 
hands does not add to our price burdens and 
entail periodical scarcity and inconveniences 
which were averted by the broad-gauge oper- 
ations of the big concerns. We have asserted 
our demands to be freed from “monopolistic 
interests.” Let us hope we will not have to 
pay too high a price for this species of free- 
dom. 


' 
* * * 


If you can’t so manage your own affairs as to 


be ahead of the game, how can you expect others 
to trust you to handle their affairs? 


e 2 «@ 
To ring the bell ring true. 
* * * 


Secretary Daniels wins no medal for his 
handling of naval war medals. 
. & s 

The tax collectors, thinking John D. Rocke- 

feller, Sr., might be hiding something, investi- 

gated and discovered that the furnishings of 

his New York City home were worth only 

$20,000. Yet this is the man who 


GIVES recently announced a gift of 
nes ig $100,000,000 for medical and edu- 
INGS cational purposes. I have dined 
$20,000 with both Mr. Rockefeller, Sr., 


and Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
they fare no more sumptously than millions of 
families all over the country. The richest man 
the world has ever known is as simple in his 
tastes, as economical in his mode of life, as 
democratic in his habits and manners as most 
men of no wealth whatever. The public’s atti- 
tude towards Mr. Rockefeller is silently but 
steadily undergoing change as he becomes bet- 
ter understood and his aims and objects be- 
come clearer. Years ago other business lead- 
ers used to impress upon me that John D. 
Rockefeller was the most misunderstood man 
in America and that his name would live and 
be honored by the human race centuries after 
all but perhaps one or two other Americans of 
this generation had been forgotten. 

Time was when Mayor Hylan of New York 
could have aroused a storm of applause by 
rudely refusing the gift of hospital buildings 
from Mr. Rockefeller, whereas his recent action 
along this line incurred nothing but ridicule 
and condemnation. The allegations that “the 
Rockefeller interests” are stealthily scheming 
to “put over” this, that and the next nefarious 
plot to shackle or enslave the people are so 
ludicrous that even the wildest-eyed revolu- 
tionaries are beginning to doubt not only their 
truth but their power to poison the minds 
of the masses. My own impression of Mr. 
Rockefeller—and I have seen too much of rich 
men to be dazzled by their millions—is that 
he sees farther and penetrates deeper into hu- 
man problems than any other man living. 
Most men think provincially, or, at the most, 
nationally. Mr. Rockefeller thinks interna- 
tionally. His mind takes in the whole human 
family. His aim is not to benefit one locality 
but to do something which will yield fruit 
available for all mankind—the discoveries of 
new knowledge by the Rockefeller Medical 
Institute is a sample of what he has in mind. 
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People In The Public Kye 






















Left: Henry M. Robinson, member of 
the commission to adjust the wage dis- 
pute between the mine operators and 
miners. Mr. Robinson was formerly as- 
sistant to Chairman Hurley of the U. S. 
Shipping Board and special shipping rep- 
resentative at the Paris Peace Conference. 












Below: Secretary of the 
Interior Franklin K. Lane, 
who has announced his in- 
tention of resigning from 
the Cabinet, but will await 
the convenience of the 
President. Mr. Lane, it 
is understood, will as- 
sume the presidency of a 
large industrial company. 





























Franklin D’Olier, national commander of the American Legion, representing 
nearly 5,000,000 men and women who wore the uniform of the United States 
during the great war and have now returned to civilian activities, who has, 
with state commanders of the Legion, been holding a series of conferences at 
Washington, D. C., with director R. G. Cholmeley-Jones, of the War Risk Bureau 
having charge of legislation affecting former service men in the United States. 











As for John D. Rockefeller, Jr., he devotes 
almost the whole of his time to problems con- 
nected with philanthropic movements and 
only a fraction of his time to activities con- 
nected with moneymaking. He, too, is becom- 
ing better understood as years pass. Mr. 
Rockefeller, Sr., once remarked to me that he 
accounted it one of his greatest blessings that 
he had a son who had developed such whole- 
souled interest in the worthwhile things of 
life. 

* * * 

Laws cannot make prosperity. Only brains 

and brawn, industriously exercised, can. 
* * * 


One of the speakers at the annual staff dinner 
of this publication gave the employees a stimu- 
lating thought. He said, in effect: “Your job 
may be pounding a typewriter, it may be 
wrapping up magazines, it may 
be compiling records, it may be 
aod: Hg OF wrapping up bundles of books for 
YOUR JOB Shipment, it may be answering 
mail, or it may be going errands. 
But don’t ever imagine that your 
job has no more significance than the appar- 
ently mechanical work you are doing. You are 
doing more than merely pounding a typewriter 
or addressing envelopes. You are an essen- 
tial part in carrying out a work of real value 
to the country. The letters which come to us 
from all parts of the country and from abroad 
expressing appreciation of what we are doing 
and of the help we are rendering the country, 
are addressed just as much to you as to the 
editor or business manager, for without your 
co-operation the work could not be done, and 
the commendatory letters could not, therefore, 
be earned. You are not simply typewriters 
or clerks. You are an indispensable part of 
our whole organization. You are doing some- 
thing that is worth while. You are contribut- 
ing something to your country—provided al- 
ways you are doing your work the best you 
know how. A very successful writer of busi- 
ness-getting letters once declared that the se- 
cret of her success lay in the fact that she 
‘sent thoughts with each letter.’ That is, she 
put her whole self into every letter she wrote, 
and into everything she did. To her, letter- 
writing was not mechanical or monotonous. 
Get this broad vision of what you are doing 
and your job will become a joy.” 

In the olden days when prisoners were com- 
pelled to tease oakum, a wholly useless pro- 
cess, there were frequent revolts, because the 
men knew that this work was wholly useless. 
The thought that there was no value whatso- 
ever in what they were doing drove them to 
desperation. But when put to breaking stones 
for road-making or to digging ditches or 
building walls or anything else of usefulness, 
their whole attitude changed. Too many 
workers look upon their work as purely mech- 
anical, as narrow, monotonous, almost mean- 
ingless, and getting them nowhere. To cor- 
rect this, think of the part your work plays in 
helping this old world to spin round. Think 
of yourself as being as necessary to your con- 
cern as the president or any other executive. 

I recall a remark H. P. Davison, the fore- 
most member of J. P. Morgan & Company, 
once made to me in trying to account for his 
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success. “From the first day I began work 
as an office boy,” he said, “I regarded my job 
as the most important job to me in the whole 
world. In fact, no other job existed for me.” 
By developing this attitude towards your 
work, no matter what it may be (so long as 
it is honest), you will not only drive away 
its monotony and derive joy from the doing 
of it, but you will at the same time be fitting 
yourself for the performance of more profitable 
duties. You will develop viSion and imagina- 
tion. And vision and imagination are essen- 
tial ingredients of success. 
? * * * 
Ability and reliability make a great team. 
ee ae 


A self-confessed profiteer once jauntily de- 
clared to me that there was no law on the 
statute books which could land him in jail, 
and that, therefore, he was going to “get it 

while the getting was good.” My 


STORMY reply to him was, that, if there 
DAYS were no laws then, there soon 
oy would be if the public became suf- 
ITEERS ficiently aroused—and that they 


would become sufficiently aroused 
if profiteering continued rampant. Well, things 
are beginning to become uncomfortable for 
gentlemen of this type. 
The Department of Justice has already laid 
a few of them by the heels, and Attorney-Gen- 
eral Palmer announces that more of them will 
shortly find themselves behind bars. He re- 
cently declared regarding shoes: “The cost to 
consumers has been advanced more than that 
of the constituent cost.” Then he added: “I 
have in mind an article, not shoes, which has 
increased 300 per cent. in price to consumers, 
but the cost of the ingredient materials, in- 
cluding labor, has advanced only 148 per cent. 
Somebody there is profiteering. As to trade 
unions, the most important suit brought un- 
der the Lever act has been one against the 
unions. In protecting the public the Govern- 
ment will prosecute dealer or workers where 
guilty with equal vigor, no matter who gets 
hurt.” 
That’s not all. Read this newspaper dis- 
patch from Pittsburgh: 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 25—-Homestead mer- 
chants are facing bankruptcy because they re- 
fuse to heed an earnest appeal from General 
Superintendent J. E. Oursler of the Carnegie 
Steel Company’s plant there to reduce prices. 
Appeals to them at a meeting in September to 
be content with moderate profits proved un- 
availing. Superintendent Oursler then, with the 
assistance of department heads, laid in food- 
stuffs, with the result that his men are buying 
commodities much cheaper than the prices 
charged by the retailers. 

For ten weeks a cost-price store operated for 
the 12,500 employees of the mills has been under- 
selling the local merchants. Prices charged mill 
employees for foodstuffs are between 25 and 30 
per cent. less than the price asked for the same 
grade goods by retail merchants, and many of 
the merchants, have slashed prices in an effort 
to bolstering up waning trade. 


It ‘is worth noting, too, that when Presi- 
dent William M. Wood of the American Wool- 
en Company, went to Lawrence, Mass., to dis- 
cuss with the Chamber of Commerce his threat 
to open a huge store there for the benefit of 
his employees, the people turned out by the 
thousands and cheered him enthusiastically. 

No number of smoothly-worded “reports” 
by mercantile bodies or others on the increased 
cost of labor, high prices for raw materials, 
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etc., etc., will convince the public that there 
has not been condemnable squeezing of the 
public by many manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers. The public’s temper is such to- 
day that the man who indulges in profiteering 
is an inciter of Bolshevism and revolution. He 
is not a patriot but a traitor. His proper place 
is in a prison cell. 
* * * 
The only money worth having is the money 
you yourself earn. 
we: © 
Government management of business doesn’t 
improve on closer acquaintance. Where thou- 
sands formerly shouted for Government own- 
ership and management of this, that and 
* every other form of enterprise, 


PUBLIC y 

WANT nly dozens are shouting today. 
RAIL- The vast majority of Americans 
ROADS are now satisfied to have the rail- 
TO GET A joads returned to their owners. 


FAIR DEAL The Government’s handling of 
them has cost the country dearly; yet the ex- 
periment—made necessary by the war—has 
proved a good investment in that it has saved 
the nation from the incalculable loss and chaos 
which permanent Government ownership, 
judging from recent experiments, would have 
brought upon the country. The public now 
realize that neither a railroad nor a street car 
company can be run indefinitely at a loss. 
Their eyes have been opened to the fact that 
an enterprise must remain ‘solvent if it is to 
render decent service. Bankruptcy yields no 
dividends to customers. 

Because of this fairer and more enlightened 
public attitude, Congress will unquestionably 
seek to evolve a fair deal for the roads. That 
there will be considerable temporary disloca- 
tion incidental to the returning of the roads to 
individual companies on March 1 is certain; 
and it would probably be wise to have Con- 
gress make some provision for taking care of 
the losses incurred, through no fault of their 
own, by those lines whose traffic has been ex- 
tensively diverted under Government opera- 
tion. Looking farther ahead, however, it 
would seem as if investors could now turn 
their attention with greater confidence to rail- 
road securities, both stocks and bonds. 

One point invites comment. Although we 
are sick of perpetual strikes and threatened 
strikes of railwaymen and other classes of 
labor, there must be no attempt to compel any 
class of labor to work against its will. By all 
means let machinery for conciliation and arbi- 
tration be evolved, and let the law stipulate 
that there should be no striking until there 
has been opportunity for investigating and re- 
porting upon disputes. But it must never be 
made a crime for any man, not a public ser- 
vant, to lay down his tools at any time he 
wishes. To attempt to legislate otherwise is 
to attempt to legislate away our freedom as 
American citizens. Also, such legislation 
would invite disorder and disaster. - Peace 
will not be found along that road. Let the_ 
Government set up laws fair alike to em- 
ployers and employees. Having done that, we 
must depend upon our historic, virile spirit of 
citizenship to deal with any group, capitalistic 
or labor, which may attempt to ride roughshod 
over the rights of the general public. 
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Leverhulme Voted Britain’s Best Employer 


His Methods Possess Keen Interest for 
Americans in These Unsettled Days 


By Frank Mayman 


“Forbes” once conducted a $1,000 Prize Contest, “Who Is 
America’s Best Employer,’ and the interest it created proved 
more than national. The idea was taken up by “Impressions,” 
one of the foremost magazines in Britain, and its editor, George 
E. Whitehouse, offered prizes for articles on “Who Is Britatn’s 
Best Employer.” A very large number of employees sent in 
contributions about their employers, and the judging was no 
easy task—the editor of “Forbes,” as the originator of the idea, 
was invited to act as one of the three judges. The first prize 
was unanimously awarded Frank Mayman, an employee of Lord 
Leverhulme, and so interesting and helpful to Americans is his 


article, describing Lord Leverhulme’s methods which have won 
for him the unstinted loyalty of his thousands of workers, that 
it is here published in full, through the courtesy of “Impres- 
sions.” Lord Leverhulme recently arrived on a visit to this 
country, where he is very widely known for his unique achieve- 
ments as a successful employer, an authority on labor problems, 
a manufacturer and merchant on a colossal scale, and a practical 
philanthropist. His latest activity has taken the form of pur- 
chasing Scottish islands devoted to the fishing industry and 
organizing a remarkable chain of fish shops along the British 
coast to supply the people with wholesome sea food at prices 
which effectively combat the high cost of living. 


N claiming that Lord Leverhulme is “Great 

Britain’s Best Employer,” | am conscious of 

a feeling of hesitation, owing to the fact that 
he is already known throughout the civilized 
world as one possessing a very high ideal in re- 
gard to (1) the relations which should exist 
between employer and employee, and (2) the 
welfare of the latter—physically, educationally 
and morally; also as one who is by no means 
content with theorizing upon his ideal, but has 
consistently endeavored to realize it in the great 
commercial concern of which he is the head, 
Lever Brothers, Limited, of Port Sunlight, 
Cheshire. 

Whilst harboring this feeling of diffidence, 
however, I am encouraged by the presence in 
your query of the small but very important word 
“Best,” as it occurs to me that, although my 
worthy chief is undoubtedly recognized as “one 
of the best,” it has still to be established that he 
is “the best.” As I hold the emphatic opinion 
that he is the best, it is with pleasure I endeavor 
to prove my contention. 

In order to fill successfully the role of ideal 
employer, a man must possess certain’ qualities 
of heart and mind. These, I suggest; are: abso- 
lute integrity; a strong natural sympathy for 
all those whose interests, as workers; are bound 
up with his in the conduct of his business; a 
standard of personal conduct and of personal 
business efficiency which will make him a 
worthy example for the whole of his employees 
to follow and profit by; and a desire and 
determination to be equally just to all, allowing 
no favoritism. 

I have no hesitation in asserting that these 
qualities are possessed by my employer in a 
marked degree. The several dttributes I will 
take in the order already named. 


Integrity 

This need not, I think, be dwelt upon. Dur- 
ing the whole of his career Lord Leverhulme 
has been noted for his integrity, and there is 
no doubt that this has been one of the most 
important factors in his exceptional success as 
a business man and an employer. If personal 
testimony were required as to his straight deal- 
ing and fairness in all commercial and private 
transactions, this would be readily derived from 
many and varied sources, including tens of 
thousands of customers, the great majority of 
whom have traded with us, without a break, 
for a long number of years. I can say with 
perfect conviction: “What Lord Leverhulme 


promises, that he fulfils. He is slow to com- 
mit himself, and submits every proposition to 
the most searching criticism; but his decisions, 
when once made, are binding. His word is his 
bond.” 


Sympathy 


That Lord Leverhulme has a strong natural 
sympathy for his fellow man, would be testified 
to, if such witnesses could be called, by people 
in every rank of life, from the unskilled laborer 
to the most exalted personages in the land; and 
his interest in the welfare of children, and de- 
light in their company, are so well known as to 
have become proverbial. 

For his employees he shows his sympathy in 
a thoroughly practical manner—by doing all in 
his power to help them to help themselves, to 
fit themselves physically, mentally and morally 
for the battle of life. He says to them in effect: 
“Help yourselves and I will help you.” Any 
intention of extending philanthropy towards his 
employees he disclaims, maintaining that the ad- 
vantages of his policy are mutual, as, whilst 
it benefits the employee, the firm are amply 
recouped for any outlay or effect entailed by 
securing for its service the best that can be 
obtained, not only in brain and muscle, but also 
in those very real business assets, willingness 
and loyalty. His policy has been fully justified 
by results, as shown by the immense success of 
his undertakings and by the very real and very 
strong spirit of brotherliness and mutual help- 
fulness which exists between himself and his 
directorate and the many thousands of employees, 
rendering business life a pleasure to all. 


Prosperity Sharing 


Those who have visited Port Sunlight will 
have seen for themselves how Lord Leverhulme’s 
foresight and enterprise have provided for the 
wellbeing of the great band of workers employed 
at our famous works. In passing through the 
factories they would find that the health, and 
comfort of the workers have been studied with 
the utmost thoroughness and regardless of ex- 
pense. Here are perfect lighting and ventila- 
tion, also dining and tea rooms, where the best 
of food, excellently cooked, is supplied at prices 
based upon the cost of the food only. For the 
female employees there are rest rooms; also hot 
water baths, free of charge and available dur- 
ing working hours. 

Surgeries are installed, with periodical attend- 


ance of qualified medical men and replete with 
every modern appliance for prompt and efficient 
treatment in case of accidental injury or sudden 
sickness, with a highly-trained Ambulance Bri- 
gade, drawn from the ranks of the workers, as 
an auxiliary. 

The question of safeguarding the workers 
from accident has likewise received the closest 
attention, and the employees of both sexes are 
invited to put forward suggestions, handsome 
prizes being awarded for all devices which are 
found to be of practical value. The consistent 
and energetic following up of this humane object 
year after year has borne excellent fruit, as 
at the present time the risk of injury to those 
handling machinery, etc., is extremely trifling. 

Our Suggestion Bureau is also a very popular 
feature. Collecting boxes are stationed in vari- 
ous parts of the works and offices, the employees 
being invited to suggest improvements, especially 
in regard to the particular work upon which they 
are engaged. All suggestions are considered by 
committees, and for those adopted liberal prizes 
are given by the firm at the end of each year. 
In the event of suggestions being suitable for 
patenting, the firm applies for patent rights in 
the name of the employee, defraying the cost of 
taking out the patent, and the patentees are paid 
all royalties received for the use of their inven- 
tion outside of Lever Brothers, Limited. 

This arrangement has been much appreciated 
by the employees, as it gives them an incentive 
to think about and interest themselves in their 
work; and the results to the business have been 
excellent. 


Village Institutions 


Turning to our Village, we have our Open- 
Air Swimming Bath, Gymnasium, Tennis Courts, 
Girls’ Club, Football and Recreation Grounds, 
Bowling Green, and Miniature Rifle Range; also 
our Men’s Social Club, where a game of billiards, 
chess or drafts may be indulged in and the news- 
papers and magazines perused. 

Then we have Concert Halls, Free Library 
and Museum, and Art Gallery; also Village 
Schools, where the most up-to-date methods and 
equipment are employed and perfect hygienic 
conditions prevail. We have our stately Church, 
with its spacious and beautiful interior. Add 
to this list the Cottage Hospital, with its admir- 
able arrangements for the nursing of serious 
cases of accident or sickness; the Technical In- 
stitute, for evening classes in a wide range of 
commercial and technical subjects; the Staff 




















Training College; Allotment holdings; and last, 
but by no means least, the privilege of living in 
model houses, commodious and well-planned in- 
ternally and outwardly a joy of perfect archi- 
tecture, each with its velvety grass plot, care- 
fully tended at the expense of the firm, and you 
have a catalogue of advantages which is, I do 
not hesitate to claim, unique amongst the in- 
dustrial communities of this or any other country. 

I should like to describe more fully our Vil- 
lage and its institutions, but the space alloted 
‘or this article will not permit. Port Sunlight 
is so well known, however, from frequent de- 
criptions in the magazines, in the public press 
generally, the circulation of books published from 
time to time, notably “Port Sunlight, a Record 
f Its Artistic and Pictorial Aspect,” by T. 
Raffles Davison, Hon. A.R.I.B.A., and the visits 
)f many thousands of the public (as many as 
10,000 annually), that probably my cursory refer- 
nce will suffice. 


Co-Partnership 


One thing I should like to emphasize, however 

that there is no “jerry” work at Port Sun- 
light. The thoroughness which is a leading char- 
icteristic of its founder, and one of the principal 
factors in his remarkable success, has been sup- 
plied throughout. He asks the best in the way 
of service, but he also gives the best, no matter 
what degree of effort, time or cost may be 
entailed. 

There are very few business men who have 
not heard of the Co-partnership Trust of Lever 
Brothers, Limited, which was formed in 1909, 
with the object of admitting to partnership all 
employees, both male and female, of 25 years 
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Harmony of Company Concerts 
Infuses Harmony Into 
Company Workers 
By Charles D. Isaacson 


Author “Face to Face with Great Musicians’ 
ARTICLE VII 


SUPPOSE that if it hadn’t been for Mr. 

von Keller all this would not have hap- 

pened. Von Keller served the government 
during the war by helping the ammunition out- 
put at South Amboy, N. J. Out there he 
watched the eighty-five men and women, re- 
moved from ordinary life, watched them jog- 
ging along from day to day; saw with amaze- 
ment the effect my concerts had on them, mak- 
ing them just melt in one cohesive mass for 
the first time, saw them go back to their 
benches full of energy and enthusiasm, talk- 
ing about the next concert. 

Then the war ended and von Keller went 
into civilian life. This time he joined the Na- 
tional Conduit and Cable Company in Hastings, 
New York, where about three thousand men 
and women earn their living. One of the first 
ideas that came to him was this: Jf it haptened 
with the shell makers, why not with the Nacona 
force? 

So he called on me, and what he said was 
virtually that. Why not? I said there was 
no question about it. Shell-makers, wire-pull- 
ers, conduit-builders, collar- workers, launder- 
ers, carpenters—they’ re all the same brand of 
humanity and respond to the same emotions. 
Von Keller was sure of that too. 

So we planned a series of monthly concerts 
to be given right in the factory at Hastings, 
after hours, giving the people time to go home 
to get their suppers and come back, 
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of age and 5 years’ service. The age has since 
been reduced to 22 and the term of service to 
4 years. 

So much has been already written and spoken 
upon this admirable scheme, that I need not 
attempt to describe it in detail, and full par- 
ticulars are gladly supplied by the firm on ap- 
plication. It is acknowledged as our chairman’s 
crowning achievement. Probably no scheme hav- 
ing a bearing upon the vexed question of Capital 
and Labor has ever been so much studied and 
discussed, and I venture to say that no scheme 
has ever been so enthusiastically welcomed and 
cordially supported by any body of employees. 
[This plan was fully described in “Forbes” 
dated July 13, 1918.] 

Another fine example of our chairman’s 
thoughtfulness for his employees is “The Em- 
ployees’ Benefit Fund,” for the provision of old 
age pensions, commencing at the age of 65 for 
men and 60 for women. This fund is sustained 
entirely by the firm, no contribution being asked 
from the employees. 

Doubtless the question has often been asked, 
“Is there no finality to Lord Leverhulme’s 
schemes for the betterment of his employees?” 

Those who know him well would have no hesi- 
tation in answering by a decided negative. As 
he has gone on for so many fruitful years, so 
will he continue to the end. As all the world 
is now aware, his co-partnership triumph has 
been followed by a plan to grant his employees 
a Six-Hour Day. This has not yet been put into 
operation, but there seems every prospect that 
his thought, study and labor will find practical 
expression in the near future. 

Lord Leverhulme’s life may be said to have 
been devoted in the main to three objects: 





First,° 
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to his home and family; second, to the care and 
extension of his business; third, to the whole- 
hearted furtherance of innumerable schemes for 
the betterment of his employees. 

Many other interests he has always had—in- 
deed, their name is legion—but they have invari- 
ably been made subsidiary to the three I have 
named. 


Conduct and Example 


In referring to his activities apart from the 
root-objects of his life, a very long list might 
be given, but it must necessarily be curtailed. As 
instances, however, I would mention that he is 
a great and versatile reader, his range extending 
from the learned and philosophic treatise to 
works of fiction, with a preference in fiction for 
the humorous story. He is a prolific writer and 
platform speaker, chiefly upon the problems of 
Capital and Labor, on which he is an acknowl- 
edged authority. He is also a connoisseur and 
devoted collector of art and antiques, as evi- 
denced by his splendid (and in some respects 
unique) collections, which have from time to 
time been housed at Port Sunlight for the pleas- 
ure and instruction of his employees. 

Lord Leverhulme is also noted for his hos- 
pitality, especially in regard to his employees, to 


_entertain whom, as I know from personal ex- 


perience, is one of his greatest pleasures. Upon 
innumerable occasions prior to the war his homes 
at Thornton Hough, Cheshire, and Hampstead 
Heath, near London, were the scene of delight- 
ful gatherings, when the host and his family gave 
evidence of their democratic spirit by casting 
aside all formality and joining the dance, the 
(Continued on page 231) 
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A song meeting in the square of the National Conduit & Cable Company. These meetings are 
always well attended and greatly enjoyed by the workers. 


So von Keller took some blueprint paper, the 
same as they use for their plans, and sketched 
in big letters, “On such and such a night in 
such and such a place there will be an enter- 
tainment of high class music and if you want 
to come, it is free and you can bring your 
family along.” 


At noontime, when the men poured out of 
the shops, they saw the announcements, and 
instantly the music had started its work. Some 
of them were glad all over—you could see it 
in their faces, and the way they spoke of it. 
Others laughed and joked, remarking, “Sunday 
school coming next, I suppose.” But it was 
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something unusual—it broke up the humdrum 
of the day and made them all wonder. 

Everybody had something to say as the 
time drew near. In many workers’ homes, 
they had made their plans to hurry through 
supper and be there early so as to miss not 
a note. Wives were particularly excited—this 
was a fine thing they were doing for the peo- 
ple. Along the tracks and up the road others 
joked about the “Evening of high class music 
and sarcastically talked about not wanting to 
miss it. ; 

I wonder whether the men bending over the 
hot fires or handling the sizzling metals 
thought of the incongruity of their jobs and 
the concert scheduled to be heard right in the 
midst of the curious environment? Here is 
a picture of the Nacona plant and the setting 
of our concerts: On the banks of the Hudson 
river, on a sloping hill, a group of sprawling 
old buildings stretches over a tremendous area 
and give employment to an army of workers, 
‘whose homes are in the “barracks” on the top 
of the hill, spreading away down to the village. 
At the pier is the good ship “Nacona,” which 
carries goods back and forth from New York 
City. Lines of railroad tracks are laid around 
the ground. Freight cars are waiting to be 
loaded. A dozen or more trucks stand at the 
storehouses. Possibly twenty small cars are 


also in evidence. At the main entrance are two" 


men on guard with guns—inside are five million 
dollars worth of copper and other metals, 
which needs military protection. 


Many Nationalities 


The employees are of many nationalities; 
‘the preponderance are Polish, with some Rus- 
sians, some Italians and a few native Ameri- 
cans. I don’t know everything they make 
there. But I’ve seen wire, ranging from a 
hair’s thickness to cables. I’ve seen pipes 
from the thinnest to conduit size.: I’ve seen 
slabs of metals, sheet metals, and all imagin- 
able metal articles. 

The head of one division is A. F. Kneen, who 
invented some of the machines. One of the in- 
ventions operates twenty coils at once, pulling 
and spooling practically simultaneously. Mr. 
Kneen was one of those who particularly liked 
the music—that is ahead of my story: but it 
must be told how Mr. Kneen enjoyed it and 
how he found the results afterwards to be 
splendid. It must be ~ecorded what a delight- 
ful man he is, and how my musicians fell in 
love with him. (The artists go with me. I 
force them to investigate every nook and cran- 
ny. This makes them appreciate the mer- 
chants, manufacturers, workers: and rounds 
them out.) 

In another*part is the sheet-metal division. 
It made me think of Dante’s Inferno. In holes 
in the floor are vats of burning, molten metal. 
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They shove in some metal and pull out a pail 
of it, all liquid and scalding. A gang of men 
grasp it and pour the stuff into a flat mould. 
In a few moments you have sheet metal. 

In another part you find them forcing a bolt 
through a piece of metal, and instantly you 
have a pipe. In another part they make the 
pipe by pouring the metal around a bore. 

But this will give you a notion of the at- 
mosphére of the setting for the “high-class 


music.” 
Enjoyed by All 

The night of the concert had arrived. Mr. 
von Keller is authority for the things that hap- 
pened. Some of the men and women rushed 
away at the close of the day—no loitering 
around the yards for them. They were off to 
get fed and washed up and back to the music. 
Others, mostly the fellows who poked fun 
at it, were loathe to go. They knew it was all 
rot, but they felt as though they’d better have 
a look in. From half-past six until the time 
that the concert was scheduled to start, gangs 
of men hung about the tracks, trying to make 
up their minds whether they’d go down to the 
village or have a look in at the music, just to 
see what it was all about. The people who 
laughed at the “high-class music” began to 
break up into factions as the hour approached ; 
more and more there were who were in favor 
of getting a slant at it. Some were stubborn. 
Some just wouldn’t go; but as the others bégan 
to arrive, looking all excited and happy, the 
cronies began to coax, “Aw, come on in, come 
on in”—and the ranks just fell away. The 
whole crowd poured bashfully into the building 
and lost their sneers. 

I talked very simply to the men, told them 
about present-day ideas and how music was 
fitting into workers’ lives; that I knew all the 
master musicians wrote really for workers, not 
shirkers. I told them that we were there to 
get a taste of a beautiful feast, and that unless 
there were some pretty hard-hearted folk in 
the audience, they were all going to be touched 
to the heart. We played sentimental high-class 
violin compositions, simple, classic things, and 
you should have seen how they were all carried 
off—how the fringe of the sneerers was par- 
ticularly affected, the fringe of sneerers which 
applauded most enthusiastically of all. There 
were famous bits from grand opera; there 
were solos which seemed, without a word in 
them, to be describing a beautiful night scene, 
mothers and their children, scenes in the coun- 
try. They accepted everything for what it was 
worth. 

When the violinist was tuning up, I took 
occasion to say this: “You notice that the 
violinist asks the pianist for a note, “A,” and 
then he sounds his “A” to make sure it is in 
tune with the piano. If the piano were at one 
pitch and the violin at another, it would sound 
fierce; there would be no music. In an orches- 


tra all the instruments get in tune with one 
‘another. 

“The same principle applies in life and living. 
Sometimes some people get out of tune with 
the rest, and then it’s not so pleasant. A great 
amount of discord leads to war. Tune up like 
the violinist! You can do it yourself. Or, if 
it’s different, like with a piano, call in a ‘tuner,’ 
or we might call him a ‘fixer.’ Whenever a set 
of people like the employees get out of tune 
with the set of people called the employers, 
tune up. It can be done. Maybe you need to 
throw out some of the bad strings or customs. 
Maybe it’s necessary to get some new instru- 
ments. But when you all get in tune, the or- 
chestra will play well, and everyone will be 
happy. Life will be more of harmony.” 

It sounds preachy here, but it didn’t there. 
It got over. They listened and nodded their 
heads and seemed to like that way of*putting 
it. In fact, as the evening progressed, they 
were completely responsive. They were will- 
ing to listen to reason. 


First Concert a Success 


We closed the concert with the singing of 
the “Star Spangled Banner.” Before singing 
it, I said: “Many religions, many nationalities 
are represented in America. Many ideas, many 
differences of opinion are represented in Amer- 
ica. It seems to me that there is one supreme 
idea that will cover all differences. It is the 
love of our country, the belief that no mat- 
ter how sections or sets may quarrel, the coun- 
try will protect us all. As a living expression 
of our country, as a living method of showing 
that no matter what else we may think, we will 
never think against our country. Let us sing.” 

The people poured out of the hall, all happy; 
and I think the happiest were the scoffers, who 
went out thoroughly made over to good music, 
made over to a finer set of ideals. For the 
night only perhaps. But a regular series of 
nights like that will make them over alto- 
gether. 

Mr. von Keller tells me that the concert was 
a complete success. It was reflected in better 
work the next day. It was reflected in the fact 
that hundreds of employees said so, said that 
was what they needed. 

They’ve organized an orchestra now. They’re 
beginning to develop a chorus. We’ve had sev- 
eral more concerts. There is no further dis- 
cussion about attendance. Mr. von Keller 
makes his blue prints, and we come with the 
music. We convert the musicians to a better 
understanding of life and business ; and we con- 
vert some of the workers to a better under- 
standing of idealism and beauty. 


Mr. Isaacson will next write of 
some big companies which engage 
complete symphony orchestras, in giv- 
ing concerts to their employees. 





The mills of the National Conduit & Cable Company, at Hastings-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. The introduction of noonday and evening 
concerts and other musical activities has greatly strengthened the morale and increased the efficiency of the working force, 
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normal, executives naturally begin to 

give their best thought to locating 
the trouble. Perhaps they decide that the ma- 
chinery or equipment is out of date. So they 
proceed to buy new machinery or new equip- 
ment, sometimes at heavy cost. Or perhaps 
they think their methods need revising, and 
bring in an industrial engineer or an efficiency 
expert to make over their way of doing things. 

Sometimes they decide that a cost system 
is needed or that their existing system is wrong 
or inadequate, and an expert cost-accountant 
is put on the job. 

It is with no lack of faith in the efficacy of 
these remedies that I say that in many in- 
stances it is not machinery, or organization, 
or cost system that needs attention. Very often 
the trouble is not material; it is human. I[¢ ts not 
things, but people. 

Now, in a purely industrial concern trouble 
of a personnel nature is much more likely to 
be located than in a commercial business. La- 
bor has a way, as we all know, of making itself 
heard and felt. As a matter of fact, the present 
labor unrest can be attributed largely to the 
fact that in the past employers were blind to 
personnel problems. They ignored personnel 
principles. They failed to recognize that all 
their problems revolved around the man prob- 
lem, and that not until their attitude toward 
their workers was the essence of fairness, 
honesty and square dealing could they expect 
to run along smoothly and efficiently. 


Human Side of Business Neglected 

For many years industrial executives de- 
voted their time and attention to the mechanics 
of their business. Decreasing costs and speed- 
ing up production were to be brought about by 
mechanical means. Almost every factory had 
its industrial engineer, its organization expert, 
its cost accountant. No one will deny that 
these experts were needed or that they accom- 
plished splendid results. But the point is, that 
to a very large extent little attention was paid 
to the human side of the business. That was 
considered the unimportant side, one giving lit- 
tle trouble, and likely to give less. How badly 
they miscalculated we now know. 

A few manufacturers did realize that the 
human side was the important thing, and took 
steps to offset the possibility of troublesome 
labor disagreements. But for the most part 
they merely dabbled and piddled with the 
thing. Some of them made great splurges in 
“welfare work.” They thought the proper 
thing was to do things for their employees, to 
hand them what amounted to presents. With- 
out question many such efforts did more harm 
than good—though perhaps for the most part 
well-meant. 

The truth of the matter is, honest, self-re- 
specting men, no matter how poor or how low- 
ly, do not want to have things done for them. 
It arouses their ire and distrust. What they 
want is a decent opportunity to do things for 
themselves. They want good treatment—yes ; 
but they want it as a right and not as.a gift 
or as a concession. They want fair wages, but 
not too much of it in the form of bonuses. 

I have said that in the purely industrial con- 
cerns problems of a personnel nature are much 
more likely to be recognized than in business 
concerns, and that this is true largely because 
manufacturers have been forced to~ give 


W HEN earnings or production fall below 


thought to the human side. But the commer- 
cial world has not as yet wakened up. Prob- 
ably more'‘attention is being paid to personnel 
problems than ever before; but for the most 
part business executives have not passed the 
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HOW TO SOLVE PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


Get Workers’ Attitude Right and 
Other Difficulties Can Then 
Be Overcome 


By William Marvin Jackson 


Director, Personnel Development Service of “Forbes” 


dabbling stage. This is true in spite of the 
fact that the personnel factor is even more im- 
.portant in the average business concern than in 
a factory. One reason is that the average job 
in business requires longer training and expe- 
rience than the average job in a factory. 

The ordinary business executive today is 
still seeking to solve his problems by me- 
chanics. That is, when something is at fault 
he thinks about organization, about equipment, 
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about methods and machinery. He hesitates 
little about spending a few thousand dollars on 
reorganization, or for the services of efficiency 
experts or industrial engineers. He often 
brings in accountants to examine thoroughly 
the records and books and make a thorough 
diagnosis of the financial condition. 

But few business executives would think of 
spending two or three thousand dollars to have 
a personnel expert come in and make a thor- 
ough personnel accounting; to find out how 
many of the employees are really fitted for the 
work they are trying to do; to point out em- 
ployees who are overpaid and others who are 
underpaid; to show which ones are producing 
and which are not. 

Too few think of having someone come in to 
botster up the morale, to raise the tone, to in- 
spire the workers to put forth better efforts, 
to point out the opportunities ahead and show 
them how they can grasp these opportunities. 

And many employers would be somewhat 
skeptical about the value of giving the em- 
ployees definite training to increase their 
efficiency in the present work and prepare them 
for the work ahead. 

The biggest asset that any business can have 
is not cash on hand or in the bank, or bills re- 
ceivable, or machinery and equipment, or good- 
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will. It is the working foree—the workers. 
They are the biggest, the most important asset 
of all. In some factories a few men can take 
care of machinery that produces huge quan- 
tities of material. In the ordinary commercial 
concern it is hand-work plus brain-work that 
counts. There must be an individual for every 
important operation. Take away the working 
force and little or nothing would be left. An- 
drew Carnegie once remarked that the loss of 
his machinery or of his buildings would cause 
him little concern, but the loss of his organiza- 
tion, his force, would be infinitely serious. 


When a business is sold or appraised how 
often is the worth or value of the workers 
taken into consideration? Some of them have 
probably grown up in the business. Many 
have had years of experience. They have a 
knowledge of the business and an experience 
which represent a high money value, knowl- 
edge and experience without which the business 
could not be run. Stop and try to figure out how 
much it would cost to employ and train for effi- 
cient work an entirely new force in a business 
of any size and you will begin to appreciate the 
actual money value of the working force itself. 


This value, this potentiality, I would call— 
for want of a better name—Personnel Good- 
will. It is an inherent worth, valuable in pro- 
portion to the number of employees, the ex- 
perience and training necessary for most of the 
positions, and the “spirit” displayed. 

Employers who have really given serious 
thought to this matter of personnel relat‘ons 
have realized the necessity of approaching the 
question in a big, broadminded, whole-hearted 
way. They recognize the harmfulness, the fu- 
tility, of nibbling at it here and there in a small 
way. With them the human.side ceases to be 
a plaything—something to think about when 
nothing else is pressing. It looms large as the 
heart, the soul of the business organism. 


Considered from this viewpoint, the matter 
of proper selection is vital. 


Incentives Needed to Retain Employees 


Training and education are regarded as an 
investment rather than a needless expense. 

Adequate plans for fostering a fine spirit, 
for placing salaries on a proper basis, for giv- 
ing proper recognition to increased worth, for 
supplying real incentives, are regarded as ab- 
solutely essential to progress. 

No business can expect to retain its em- 
ployees if it does not supply real incentives. 
Every employee worth having is looking ahead. 
He wants to grow, to make reasonable pro- 
gress. Supplying incentives does not neces- 
sarily mean making the way easy. It merely 
supplies motives, reasons why employees 
should do their best. No intelligent person can 
do his best without an ever-present incentive. 
The person who will work hard year in and 
year out without feeling that there is some- 
thing ahead worth working for is either utterly 
lacking in ambition or in common sense. . 

Some incentives might be termed “Immedi- 
ate.” They are: good working conditions, an 
appreciative employer, agreeable fellow-work- 
ers, aptitude for the particular work engaged 
in, the feeling that the employer endeavors al- 
ways to do the square thing by his employees, 
real opportunity to learn the business, knowl- 
edge that those in authority have a means of 
keeping in touch with one’s work, an em- 
ployees’ club, and, in the case of large institu- 
tions, an employees’ publication of some kind. 

Other incentives are “Prospective.” For ex- 
ample, the possibility of an increase in salary 
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in a reasonable length of time; the possibility 
of a promotion when one is qualified and when 
the opportunity presents itself; the knowledge 
that periodically an accurate report of one’s 
record in work, desire for.self-improvement, 
etc., will be made out and brought to the at- 
tention of an officer or executive. 


The third class of incentives might be classed 
as “Remote”—knowing that there are positions 
at the top worth working for, and the under- 
standing that men from the ranks will be se- 
lected for these positions if they can qualify. 


It is the business of every employer to see 
to it that definite incentives are provided. 
Without them, employees cannot be expected 
to be loyal, energetic and efficient. 


The personnel problem in growing institu- 
tions is particularly difficult, for as the size of 
an institution increases the morale of the work- 
ers decreases. Some of the reasons are: the 
scope of each job becomes smaller, increasing 
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its routine nature; the employee’s “outlook” is 
restricted—he knows less of what is going on; 
he begins to feel like a part of a big machine; 
the workers have less contact with officials 
and those in authority. This contact is a thing 
they prize highly. One word from an official 
is worth a hundred from some one with only 
minor authority. In many institutions the em- 
ployees have the feeling that their efforts are 
hidden, that those who have the power to 
promote or increase salaries do not know 
whether they are doing good work or not. This 
feeling creates dissatisfaction and oftentimes 
an inclination to “take things easy.” 

To meet this situation a number of concerns 
have adopted what is called the Interview Plan. 

Briefly stated, this plan provides for inter- 
views between the employees and important 
officers or executives at periodical intervals. 
Under this plan employees receive increases 
when they deserve them and not once a year or 
every six months. They have an opportunity 





to voice their grievances before an officer at 
any time desired. Employees doing good 
work or those poorly equipped for a particular 
job are not allowed to continue in the job in- 
definitely. Something is done about it—some- 
thing constructive and helpful, from the stand- 
point of both the employee and the businéss. 
At the interview the officer has before him 
the employee’s past record, a report on his 
work just filled out by the department head, 
a report on his physical condition, and a report 
on his self-improvement activities, in or out 
of the institution. 

This interview usually takes the form of a 
good heart-to-heart talk between the officer 
and the employee. If the officer deems it ad- 
visable, he goes over the department head’s 
report, pointing out poor ratings as well as 
commending the strong points. The executive 
is able to get a real picture of the employee’s 
record, of his spirit, his fitness for his work, 

(Continued on page 236) 








WE’RE ALL INCLINED TO BE CRIMINALS 


LL men are by nature potential criminals, 
since all are actuated by instinctive de- 
sires that urge their possessor to seek 

the gratification of them. 


When I say that every man is a potential 
criminal, I mean that every man experiences 
this conflict from time to time. To every man 
the choice is occasionally presented of grati- 
fying his own desire and thereby obtaining 
pleasure at the cost of others’ welfare, or of 
subordinating his own pleasure to the common 
good. He may be of so saintly or so public- 
spirited a disposition that in fact he never 
transgresses ; but this shows only that the pe- 
culiar temptation to which he is most liable has 
not assailed him with sufficient intensity. The 
mere fact that the struggle takes place, the 
mere fact that he must exercise a choice to do 
good rather than evil, constitutes him a criminal 
in posse though he may never be a criminal in 
esse; for manifestly, as long as there is room 
for choice, if he were perfectly socialized, if 
his desire for gratification always harmonized 
with the common welfare, if his only pleasures 
were in duty, then there would be no possibility 
of his doing wrong—and no merit in his doing 
right. Then, and then only, would he cease 
to be a potential wrongdoer. 


In the delinquent certain desires are stronger 
and certain others are weaker than in the vir- 
tuous man. In the one the control of the will 
over the gratification of selfish desires at 
others’ expense is weaker than in the other, 
either by native constitution or by difference 
of practice and experience. In most cases of 
serious delinquency, such constitutional differ- 
ences, either innate or the result of habit, 
etc., do, no doubt, exist; but in some cases of 
serious criminality, and in very many cases of 
’ minor delinquency, the delinquent is not in any 
of these respects below the mean of virtuous 
mankind, and may even be above it; but he has 
been subjected to temptation beyond what his 
fellows have had to bear, and he has succumbed 
to it, and, it may be, later and more reluctantly 
than those of mean standard would have suc- 
cumbed. 


The delinquent may differ in constitution. 
He may have some desires or passions stronger 
and some weaker than average man. He may 
be less intelligent, or may have less power of 
self-control. He may have been worse brought 
up or never trained in self-control or had a 
sense of duty developed, and in any of these 
and other ways may differ from average man 
in constitution ; or he may have been subject to 


So Declares Eminent Authority, 
Whose Reasoning Looks 
Like Common Sense 


By Dr. Charles Mercier 


overpowering temptation, and thus differ in 
experience from average man; but, whatever 
his differences, they are differences only of de- 
gree. He differs from average man or from a 
mean of mankind in precisely the same ways 
as all other men differ from the average or 
from the mean—in the same way, and to ex- 








DO YOU BELIEVE IT? 


OU and I and everybody else has criminal 
} gore That’s the rather startling doc- 
trine enunciated by the writer of this 
article, who ts described by “Good Works,” the 
unique publication issued by the men in Atlanta 
prison, as “the famous English physician, psy- 
chologist and alienist, author of ‘Conduct and Its 
Disorders, “Crime and Insanity,’ ‘Criminal Re- 
sponsibility and many other classics of that 
nature.” The prisoners reprint the extract here 
given from Dr. Mercier’s new work, “Crime and 
Criminals,” published by Henry Holt & Co. 
Doesn’t it strike you as possessing much com- 
mon sense? 








tents that differ with each criminal as they dif- 
fer with every non-criminal. 

The difference between the criminal and the 
non-criminal is, in short, first in the combina- 
tion in various degrees of qualities that both 
and all possess in common, and second that the 
criminal is subjected to temptation that, rel- 
atively to his combination of qualities, is ex- 
cessive. It may be a temptation that would be 
no temptation to a differently constituted crim- 
inal; but, relatively to the particular person to 
whom the temptation is presented, it is exces- 
sive. It reaches his breaking strain, and he 
sives way. The breaking strain differs in dif- 
ferent people, and in the same person is dif- 
ferent for different temptations ; but every one 
has his breaking strain in some direction or 
other, and if in this direction he is tempted be- 
yond his strength he will fall. 

What else is the sense, what else is the mean- 
ing, of Baxter’s celebrated saying: “There, but 


for the grace of God, goes Richard Baxter”? 
Baxter knew the human heart. He was a man 
of irreproachable life, a saint; but he knew he 
had his breaking point, and he thanked God 
that no temptation had ever reached it. 

Such is my view of the constitution of the 
criminal; and such the occasion of his lapse 
into crime. In the habitual criminal the break- 
ing point is low, and is frequently reached; in 
the saint, it is high, and is in a very different 
region of his mental constitution; but in both 
a breaking point there is, and whether he 
breaks down or not depends on the strength of 
the temptation to which he is subjected. 





This country and this country alone can bring 
Europe salvation. That we must do. We must 
do it, not as a work of altruism, but to save our- 
selves. We must help Europe to help herself; 
we must help her people to go to work. Her 
people are not working now, and the alarming 
fact is that their civil morale is so shattered that 
they apparently do not want to work. We must 
at once enter an economic and industrial League 
of Nations or Europe perishes. That league will 
be made by commercial necessity a power which 
does not act by or with the advice and consent 
of the United States Senate. But a political, as 
well as a commercial union of peoples must come 
if the relations of nations are to be stabilized and 
civilized. Europe is hungry. It will probably 
become hungrier. Before they starve men be- 
come savages. The danger now is that the very 
foundations of European society may crumble. 
He is a fool who thinks all that can happen and 
leave us safe—safe in what he is pleased to call 
our splendid isolation—Darwin P. Kingsley, 
President New York Life Insurance Co. 

* * * 
Mind is the Master Power that molds and 

makes, 
And man is mind, and evermore he takes 
The tool of Thought, and shaping what he wills 
Brings forth a thousand joys, a thousand ills! 
He thinks in secret and it comes to pass: 
Environment is but his looking-glass ! 
—James Allen. 

+ aie 

The solution of the high cost of living is to 
be found in an honest day’s work for fair pay. 
When that condition is brought about prices 
will come down. In one department of our 


business we have to pay tinsmiths $1.10 an 
hour and now they want to work only five 
days a week. I need only point to the result 
of the system in Russia to show the dangers 
of such a situation —Loton Horton. 
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There is an obligation to forgive, but it does 
not extend to the unrepentant. To give them 
aid and comfort is to support their evil-doing 
and to become an accessory after the fact. A 
government which does that is a reproach to 
all civilization and will soon have on its hands 
the blood of its citizens. I have resisted and 
propose to continue in resistance to such ac- 
tion.—Governor Coolidge, of Massachusetts. 
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Illusions are like intense sunlight—very 
beautiful but blinding. Get rid of them—Tit- 
bits. 

* * * 

“What of the future of the Christian 
hurch?” This is the answer which I give 
you: If the various divisions of the church as 
is organized today catch the vision, have the 
breadth, the tolerance, the courage, and, 
etting aside all non-essentials, all barriers, 
vill stand upon the bedrock principles of 
God’s love and Christ’s living spirit, “not satis- 
ed until the church is the church of all good 
1en and women, until all good thoughts and 
leeds are laid at the feet of the Lord of all 
“ood life,” the Church of the Living God will 
come into being, ushering in a new era of 
Christian unity. What an opportunity! What 

privilege! What a duty! In God’s name I 
sk does any one dare let it pass?—John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. 

* * * 

I know a good fellow who has been em- 
ployed in the same establishment for years. 
ile has been paid good wages; wages so good 
‘hat he is prosperous—more prosperous than 
his father or his grandfather were. But others 
are getting rich, and he wants to get rich. He 
crumbles about wages constantly, and has be- 
come a nuisance to his employer. Last week 
his employer said to him: “Joe, you have long 
been dissatisfied; we no longer can get along 
ifter years of association. You get another 
ob and I'll get another man.” Joe quit. Now 
ie is trying to stir up a strike. 

The same thing is common everywhere. 
Vorkmen are not working for starvation 

vages. They are prosperous, and getting a 
irger share than ever before. But the preva- 
ent prosperity has turned their heads. The 
rouble is really prosperity, not starvation.— 
d. Howe. 
ee 


There have been 64,000,000 subscribers to 
ur Liberty Loans and as many as 20,000,000 
» one loan. 

Surely the capitalist class is being extended. 
t must include many who do not recognize 
hemselves by that label. 

I suspect that many a factory is manned, as 

know some Government services are, by a 
rce from top to bottom that are all capital- 
sts in varying degrees, but none the less really. 

Reconstruction is a state of mind. Upon 
ur mental attitude as men toward one an- 
ther, upon the ideals that guide us, upon the 
deas we express, upon the way we express 
hem, upon the doing in one or another way 
of the ordinary daily tasks of life, depends the 
progress of our country.—William C. Red- 
field. 
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Keep Your Grit. 


Hang on! Cling on! No matter what they 
say. 
Rush on! .Sing on! Things will come your 


way. 
Sitting down and whining never helps a bit— 
Best way to get there is by keeping up your 


grit. 


Don’t give up hoping when the ship goes down, 
Grab a spear or something—just refuse to 
drown, 
nets think you are dying just because you’re 
it, 
Smile in face o’ danger and hang on to your 
grit. 
—Partners. 
* * * 

Do not keep the alabaster boxes of your 
love and tenderness sealed up until your 
friends are dead. Fill their lives with sweet- 
ness. Speak approving, cheering words while 
their hearts can be thrilled and made happier 
by them. The kind things you mean to say 
when they are gone say before they go. The 
flowers you mean to send for their coffins 
send to brighten and sweeten their homes be- 
fore they leave them. If my friends have ala- 
baster boxes laid away full of fragrant per- 
fumes of sympathy and affection which they 
intend to break over my dead body, I would 
rather they would bring them out in my weary 
and troubled hours and open them, that I may 
be refreshed and cheered by them while I need 
them. I would rather have a plain coffin with- 
out a flower, a funeral without a eulogy, than 
a life without the sweetness of love and sym- 
pathy. Let us learn to anoint our friends be- 
forehand for their burial. Post-mortem kind- 
ness does not cheer the burdened spirit. Flow- 
ers on the coffin cast no fragrance backward 
over the weary way.—George William Childs. 

2.8 


If a man is your friend he doesn’t have to tell 
you so. 

* * * 

Doubtless I am old-fashioned—most men be- 
come so when they have reached my age; but 
if there is any one thing of which I become 
more certain as I grow older, it is that men 
were made to work rather than to play, and 
that any scheme of education that assumes the 
contrary makes for inefficiency and discon- 
tent, and ultimately for utter uselessness and 
unhappiness.—Theodore H. Price. 

i er 

You can’t do justice to your work unless 
you enjoy it. 

* * * 

Fear is the salesman’s worst enemy—fear 
comes from lack of knowledge. 


* * * 


Enduring satisfaction comes from achieving 
something lastingly worth-while, without 
Lreaking the Golden Rule. 

* * * 


Take no thought for the morrow. Live 
neither in the past nor in the future, but let 
each day’s work absorb your entire energies 
as satisfy your widest ambition—D. William 

sler. 








It is not necessary to take the immigrant 
into your arms or into your home. It is not 
necessary to ignore the fact that he probably 
is rough, a bit stupid and uncouth. But he is 
desiring of treatment as a human being and 
he does not always get it in America. 

More sedition and treason has resulted in 
one year from the crimes of the police toward 
the immigrants than were imported in all the 
years. 

More sedition and treason result from the 
exploitation of the immigrant by the political 
bosses and the padrones and their like than 
from Red literature and Red propaganda. 

The Americanization of the immigrant is not 
to be accomplished in the schools. It is not a 
thing to be obtained in books. It is something 
that must come into the actual life of the im- 
migrant in the contact with his kind. 

You cannot Americanize a person or a peo- 
ple you consider beneath you. You may put 
a badge of citizenship on them, but it is noth- 
ing more than a badge. Americanization 
means equality, freedom, sympathy, idealism, 
justice. 

How much of it have you? How much of it 
do you accord to the immigrant ?—Richard 


Spillane. 
* * * 


We must make the dreams that we dream 
come true, 
In this practical world of act, 
Not drag with the drones, but train with the 
few 
That turn their dreams into fact. 


* * * 


There is a difference between being optimis- 
tically courageous and foolishly venturesome. 
This is the time for sane optimism—it is not a 
time for foolishness. The man who believes 
in humanity, and has the courage to take sane 
business risks,*will prosper. There is no rea- 
son for pessimism while the world cries for 
food and supplies. There is work for every- 
one. We have our troubles, of course—but 
they are the troubles of prosperity. When 
they end and everything seems perfect, look 
out for an east wind. Until then, let’s go to 
work, and be good-natured about it.—Irving 
T. Bush. 


x * * 


The high class of American labor is a matter 
for national congratulation and should be uni- 
versally cherished. On the other hand, nobody 
should have any prejudice against a man be- 
cause he has acquired capital, provided he se- 
cured it honestly—Champ Clark. 


*x* * * 


Long ago, when business was greedier than 
it is today, a salesman’s motto was “Study my 
own pocket.” 

Then he grew wiser. He found greediness 
didn’t pay, and he learned a new motto— 
“Study my goods.” 

Recently a few salesmen—not many—have 
gone further still. They have formed a still 
better motto—“Study my Customer's Prob- 
lems.” 

This is the highest point of salesmanship, 
and very few ever reach it—Herbert N. 
Casson. 
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PEN PICTURE OF COMMERCE SECRETARY 


HERE is a good, homely, commonsense 

: atmosphere about the name of Josh. It 

is redolent of The Old Homestead, rural 
thrift, and honesty. A man bearing it would 
never be expected to set the world aflame, but 
at the same time he would be counted upon as 
a firm rock in a storm. 

It must have been some intuitive sense that 
led to the christening of Joshua Willis Alex- 
ander. Or perhaps the name had its effect up- 
on the bearer, for the new Secretary of Com- 
merce has lived a life that is in perfect accord 
with the name of Josh, by which he is known 
to all his friends. 

Evenness has been the keynote of Alex- 
ander’s career, and evenness will prevail under 
his administration of the Department of Com- 
merce, it is stoutly believed. There have been 
no great ups and downs in his life, and when 
the Cabinet post was tendered him, Alexander 
was the most surprised man in the country. 

President Wilson had sent him as the House 
of Representatives member of the United States 
Commission to the International Conference on 

. Safety of Life at Sea, in 1913, but in all the 
gossip as to the appointee for the Secretary of 
Commerce there had been no mention of the 
Missourian. Alexander wanted time to think 
it over, he told Secretary Tumulty after reach- 
ing Washington from his home where the con- 
gressional recess was being spent, but the 
White House authorities insisted that the Cab- 
inet vacancy must be filled, and that there was 
no man better qualified than the congressman 
who was responsible for steering through the 
legislation that had built up the American 
merchant marine. F 

There is a story that President Wilson was 
sitting before the fire during his convalesence, 
perusing that volume of flambuoyant autobiog- 
raphy. and record of political deeds, the Con- 
gressional Directory, when his eye chanced to 
light upon the story of Joshua Alexander’s life. 
Steady, placid and orderly the record lay, and 
the president, with a sigh of relief, said, “Here 
is the man I have been looking for,” and 
straightway named him for the Cabinet. 


Certainly there has been nothing spectacular 
about Alexander’s career in Congress, any more 
than in any other phase of his life; but the 
legislators who have been associated with him 
since December, 1907, swear by his surety and 
his detailed information on matters pertaining 
to the merchant marine, the fisheries and the 
census. All of these subjects he dealt with in 
his complete assignments, and they have kept 
him in close touch with the Department of 
Commerce over which he is now to command. 
He has always been a firm believer in the fu- 
ture of American shipping. He carried through 
the House the bill which created the Shipping 
Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
and he was an ardent advocate of the seamen’s 
bill which led to improvement in living condi- 
tions aboard ship. 


Does Not Jump at Conclusions 


Throughout his career he has been a con- 
scientous worker, never jumping at conclu- 
sions, and always ready to consult with men 
familiar with any subject on which he needs 
enlightenment. His decision is never made until 
after he has studied and weighed his subject. 


At the same time Alexander has been unique 
among the legislators in that he has taught a 
Sunday school class during a large part of his 
stay in Washington. Raised under the influ- 
ence of a strongly religious family and trained 
in the rigorous precepts that prevailed in the 


Wilson Said to Have “Discovered” 
Him While Thumbing the 
Congress Directory 


By Bassett Blackley 


Forbes Washington Correspondent 


smaller communities during the last genera- 
tion, he is called by his friends a “practical 
Christian.” 

He has what the phrase-makers call the 
judicial mind, having early shown a disposition 
to study law. The thread of romance was also 
interwoven in this decision. Out at Christian 





JOSHUA W. ALEXANDER 
The new Secretary of Commerce is not expected to set 
the world on fire. Secretary Redfield was strong on ora- 
torical fireworks but weak on practical performance. 
Alexander is the reverse. Our Washington correspond- 
ent tells a delightful story of how President Wilson ts 
said to have come to pick his new Cabinet member. 


College in Canton, Missouri, Joe Alexander and 
two Richardson boys were classmates. Their 
father was a judge living at Gallatin. Alex- 
ander’s mother lived on a small farm at the 
edge of Canton, having moved there from Cin- 
cinnati, *"l_ e her son was born on January 
22, 1852. He was only a youngster when his 
father died and but ten years old when his 
mother moved to Missouri. 

Alexander had planned to go out to Califor- 
nia when he finished college, but the Richardson 
boys wanted him to join with them, and when 
Judge Richardson came to the graduation ex- 
ercises he was prevailed upon to go over to 
Gallatin and study law with the judge. It was 
not difficult to make the decision, for he had 
visited his classmates and knew that they had 
a sister. Admission to the bar was promptly 
followed by marriage to the judge’s daughter, 
and the setting up of a home in Gallatin, where 
he has since had his home and where four sons 
and three daughters were reared. 

Alexander was a factor in the life of the little 
town, serving as public administrator, mayor 
and member of the Board of Education for 
many years. In 1882 he was elected to the Mis- 
souri legislature, where he was successively 
Chairman of the Appropriations Committee 


and Speaker of the House. A service followed 
as Circuit Judge, during which, in a libel suit, 
he gave a verdict of $35,000 against the Kansas 
City Star, one of the largest awards ever 
granted against a newspaper in the United 
States. His next move upward was his election 
to the 60th Congress, and now with the as- 
sembling of the 66th, he has been promoted to 
the Cabinet. 

The men who have known Judge Alexander 
best predict that he is going to prove a reliable 
executive. A successful Cabinet member, they 
point out, is not the man who tires himself out 
fussing over the small things, but one who is 
willing to let the experts under him look after 
the details, while he supervises, shapes the 
policies and keeps the machinery oiled. It has 
been one of the traits of Alexander that he 
has always been ready to hear both sides of a 
question. 


Urges Study of Foreign Needs 


“We have the ships,” Alexander explained in 
discussing his new job, “and the Department, 
through its Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, has acquired the information that 
will show American exporters the fields that 
are open. It will be up to the exporters to do 
their part now, and we want them to come to 
us and utilize the data that we have acquired. 
If there is special information that they desire, 
which is not on file, we will get it for them. 

“There has been one great difficulty with the 
American manufacturer in the past,” the Secre- 
tary continued, “and that is that too often he 
has been content to produce the goods that he 
wished to make, and dispose of the surplus 
stock to other countries. Conditions have 
changed now, and with the tremendous produc- 
tion which is made possible by modern meth- 
ods, by machinery and by quantity produc- 
tion, the manufacturers can turn out more 
goods than can be readily absorbed. What is 
needed today is the study of the foreign needs 
so that we can manufacture just what is want- 
ed, and not be content with disposing of the 
things that we do not want ourselves. We 
must talk in our foreign customers’ language, 
too, and one of the steps which is going to 
promote our trade, and which I expect to see 
come, is the adoption of an international metric 
system of measurement which will facilitate 
the quotation of American goods in foreign 
markets,” 

South America offers ‘exceptional opportun- 
ities for our comercial agents, the new Sec- 
retary of Commerce believes, and one of the 
plans which he is now studying involves the 
sending into South Amerca of a delegation of 
trade experts to inquire fuily into conditions 
there. He also looks upon advertising as an 
excellent medium for bringing before South 
America the resources of the United States, 
while a reciprocal arrangement for advertising 
would enlighten exporters in this country as to 
the trade possibilities in Latin America. 

Secretary Alexander is counting upon the 
census of 1920 to prove an effective aid to the 
promotion of American industry and trade. The 
scope of the coming census was extended under 
the last bill, which was drafted by the com- 
mittee of which Alexander was a member, and 
when the compilation of data is completed 
there will be more than a mere census of the 
population and the chief industries. 

All of this is to be available to the public 
during the reconstruction period, when Josh 
Alexander intends to prove to the country that 
although from a small town he is a big town 
type of Cabinet officer. 
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SAVING MONEY BY STANDARDIZATION 


(At the Annual Conference of the Business 
Standards Association, of which “Forbes” has 
been chosen the official organ, the subject 
taken up was “Organization for the Mental 
Side of Business—Office, Executive and Sales 
Forces.” Harrington Emerson, the well- 
known efficiency engineer, spoke on “What 
the Standard Wage and Bonus System Has 
Done in Industry.” His address covered the 
ground of the interview with him in the 
December issue of “Forbes” under the title 
“How to Make People Work Hardest.” 

Mr. A. W. Dippy, formerly office and produc- 
tion manager of a large publishing house and 
now manager of the Central Service Division 
of the International Y. M. C. A. Headquarters, 
gave facts and figures showing how the 
standard wage and bonus system of industry 
worked out with the stenographic force in a 
well-known publishing house two years ago, 
and then during a year’s record in the steno- 
graphic section of the Central Service Division 
of the International Y. M.C. A. This address 
contained some exceedingly interesting fig- 
ures. It is the first time that such concrete 
facts have been printed on the subject of stan- 
dardization of office workers, though the office 
is the brain-center, the clearing-house, of the 
whole business enterprise. 

John B. Swinney, director of the organiza- 
tion department of the Retail Research Asso- 
ciation, told why twenty department stores 
had put up half a million dollars to establish 
an expert force to get precisely such conctete 
figures as Mr. Dippy and Mr. Emerson gave. 
Mark Jones spoke on the present status. of 
employment tests, asserting that Thomas Edi- 
son was completely sold on the idea of testing 
and refused to interview any applicant for a 
position on his personal staff until he had taken 
some tests Mr. Edison had worked out for 
himself. At the afternoon session Dr. Hollis 
Godfrey, president of Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia, spoke on “New Methods of Intensive 
Training Demanded by the New Era,” and Dr. 
R. C. McCrea of Columbia, W. R. Hayward, 
principal of the Theodore Roosevelt High 
School of New York, and A. G. Belding of the 
Far Rockaway High School, took part in the 
discussion. The most helpful facts brought 
out will be reported in future issues of 
“Forbes.”) The following is Mr. Dippy’s ad- 
dress: 


OR heaven’s sake, Dippy, take hold of 

that stenographic department and get 
some sort of order and intelligence into the 
work those girls are doing! This is the limit! 
I’ve waited three hours for this report. Now 
it will have to be entirely rewritten, and I 
wanted to go out on the Twentieth Century 
this afternoon.” 

The vice-president thrust a mass of steno- 
graphic transcription into my hands and re- 
tired into his office in high displeasure. A 
glance was enough. Words misspelled, inter- 
lineations and smudgy sheets told all too plain 
a story. 


Competent Supervisor Installed 


In the few weeks I had been office and pro- 
duction manager of the large metropolitan 
publishing house, constant rumblings had come 
to me regarding the work of the nineteen 
stenographers, dictaphone operators, and typ- 
ists comprising “that——-stenographic depart- 
ment.” 

In reply to my pointed questions the chief 
operator said: “Oh, there’s no choice—they’re 
all alike. It’s impossible to get good oper- 
ators; each girl has her own idea about style 
and setting up reports and letters, and if you 
try to get them to do it any other way they 


Read Actual Results Attained by 
Standard Wage and Bonus 
for Stenographers 


By A. W. Dippy 


Reported by Sherwin Cody of “Forbes” Staff, Managing 
Director of Business Standards Association 


get peeved, and then it’s impossible to get any- 
thing decent done.” 

To get a line on her knowledge of the de- 
partment, I asked: 

“Which are your best girls?” 
rather vague in her answer. 

“Are they paid the best salaries?” She 
thought so. 


She was 





A. W. DIPPY 
Director Central International Y. M. C. A. Headquarters 


“What is the individual production?” No 

idea. 
“Why has that girl eleven dictaphone cyl- 
inders on her desk and the girl next to her 
none?” “Oh, they won’t help each other out; 
each has her special dictator and she won’t do 
anybody else’s work.” 

“Do you hold much work overnight?” “Of 
course; we can’t help it. They complain, but 
they won’t give me any more help.” (This is 
funny when you read of the later reduction in 
force.) 

“Much work done over?” A good deal. 

“Quality high?” Oh, average. What could 
you expect with the kind of help she had? 

“Machines all in good order?” It was very 
difficult to get repair men—they were so in- 
dependent! 

“Any incentive to greater output and better 
work?” Only their wages and a raise when 
they threatened to leave. 

“Any employment tests 
None. 

It was glaringly apparent the first thing to 
do was to get a live-wire supervisor and then 
coach her into a new way of doing things. A 
well-worded ad got several good prospects, 
and tests sifted them down to the one I felt 
sure could carry out my plans. She was in- 
stalled. 

I realized standards were necessary. Surely 
there were many well-organized stenographic 
departments in this big metropolis that had 


or standards?” 


all these things worked out to the last 
analysis. A diligent survey of the field re- 
vealed the fact that there was not a single cor- 
respondence department in the city that had 
standardized employment, work standards, 
wage standards, production records worth 
mentioning, or systematic inducements to get 
better production. I discovered but two that 
had any production records at all—and “they 
had been too busy to keep them up to date.” 
So I had to start at the bottom and build up 
a system to work with. 


Getting the Quality Right 


The imperative necessity was first of all to 
improve the quality of work. To start this a 
book of standards was compiled, showing 
proper opening and closing of letters, correct 
margins, indentions, capitalization, titles, etc. 
To create a friendly rivalry in producing the 
best work, a prize of ten dollars was offered 
for the operator turning out the best quality of 
work for the month, and a prize of five dollars 
for the second best. 

Immediately there was a decided improve- 
ment. Fewer letters were rewritten on ac- 
count of careless errors and soiled sheets. 
Each operator knew the supervisor was keep- 
ing a record of her work and that the office 
manager knew who was doing the best work. 
The awarding of prizes at the end of the first 
month was quite an event, and the expression 
on the faces of several non-winners showed a 
determination to strive harder for next 
month’s prizes. 

In a short time the improvement was so 
marked that various members of the staff com- 
mented on the change. 

The first month’s observation had con- 
viticed me that the staff, instead of being in- 
adequate, was unwieldy ir ~~oportion to the 
amount of work handled. ..s the first step 
in the endeavor to correct this vital defect, 
each girl was instructed to keep in a daily 
folder an extra carbon copy of everything she 
wrote. 

The square-inch method of compiling indi- 
vidual production was started. A square inch 
of transcription or typing is one six-inch line 
or sixty keyboard depressions of any length 
lines—literally a solid inch of single-space 
typing. 

This method is infinitely better and more 
accurate than the time-worn, obsolete, and un- 
dependable “number of lines,” “number of let- 
ters” or the counters attached to the machine 
The first two are based on the law of average, 
which by patient tests I have proved do not 
“average up at the end of the month” in some 
cases by as high as forty per cent. The count- 
ing machine method is good only for straight- 
away work—and can be beaten by the merest 
tyro. It makes no allowance for difficult work 
which is manifestly unfair. 

A transparent celluloid chart is placed over 
the carbon copy and immediately discloses the 
number of single, double or triple space square 
inches on the sheet. Of course, special credit 
—standardized—is given for all difficult work, 
so that there may be fairness to all. The whole 
success of my plan is the absolute square deal 
to the employes. 

To get actual production records cards were 
introduced, similar to those used by a com- 
positor in a printing office, accounting for all 
the hours in the working day, and divided into 
the possible operations any one operator may 
do in a day. These showed the amount of 
time spent in taking dictation, time transcrib- 
ing both dictaphone records and stenographic 
ndtes, typing from copy, clerical work, etc. 

(Continued on page 226) 





HOW ONE CONCER 


OU ask me, “Has it paid?” 
y “Has it paid?” Just what do you 
mean? Has it paid from the “dollars 
and cents” point of view? Or, has it paid from 
the “satisfaction of seeing those associated 
with you getting their opportunities for 
growth” point of view? Or from the “pleas- 
ure derived in doing” point of view? 

Yes, it has paid. However, the question, 
“Will it pay?” never entered the mind of 
Samuel Marshall, the founder of the Marshall 
& Ilsley Bank, when, back in 1847, he started 
the custom of profit sharing which has pre- 
vailed ever since, by paying, at New Year’s 
time, to everyone in the bank, a dividend of 
10 per cent., based on the yearly salary, and 
when he gave promising employees the oppor- 
tunity to acquire stock in the bank, to be paid 
for out of dividends. He was a generous man, 
interested in humanity. 

No business that exists solely for the purpose 
of making money for its stockholders can hope 
to be wholly successful. 

Why not? 

For the same reason that no man who lives 
for himself alone can hope to reach the top of 
the ladder. A business institution is valuable 
to a community in so far as it serves the wants 
of the public; in so far as it provides for its 
employees opportunities for their advance- 
ment, as well as opportunities for earning a 
livelihood. 

Wages and Efficiency 


Simply being paid an adequate wage does not 
make an efficient worker. Every human being 
wants to live, to be free, to be happy; wants 
to succeed. Our forefathers came to America 
because they believed in these inalienable 
rights. Ambitious, intelligent workers are 
needed to serve the public well. Let the man 
who would inspire loyalty and esteem in the 
hearts of his fellow workers help them to an 
understanding of the better things in life, to 
a realization of what is worthy of their time 
and effort. 

We want to give the men and women in our 
institution every possible chance to improve 
their position in life. That is why we have 
organized study classes. A class for boys, con- 
ducted by older clerks, is primarily for the 
study of elementary banking. Questions of 
the day are discussed, and instruction is given 
in geography and history. 

Many of the boys are stamp collectors. You 
say, “What does this diversion have to do with 
educational work?” Here is the answer. Stamp 
collecting is my pet hobby, and I get many an 
hour of real pleasure, poring over my stamp 
albums. Whenever I go to New York, I visit 
the stamp dealers to select stamps which I send 
to my young friends. They know that on my 
return I shall expect to be told something of 
the geography and history of the countries 
from which the stamps have come. Thus our 
pleasures are made to contribute to our knowl- 
edge. 

We have an Efficiency Club, of which all the 
men are members. At the club meetings the 
heads of departments explain in detail their 
part of the work, so that each individual will 
gain a knowledge of all the departments and 
be interested in the bank as a’ whole. 

We are organizing special classes for the 
messengers. We want these young citizens to 
speak English correctly ; we want to help them 
with the little courtesies and truths, that they 
may become strong and earnest men. 

For the women, we have classes in grammar 
and literature. The classes, in charge of a com- 
petent instructor, are conducted informally, so 
that there may be freedom of discussion. Our 
idea is to get the women to read, talk over, and, 
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Officer Describes Little and Big 
Things That Inspire the 
Right Spirit 
By J. H. Puelicher 


Vice-President, Marshall & Ilsley Bank 


finally, study the best in literature. They are 
enthusiastic about this class, and agree that 
they derive immeasurable good from it. Does 
the bank? Imagine stenographers with a real 
interest in English, and your question is an- 
swered. 

Spurred on by classes conducted in the bank, 
some of the young men and women become 
eager to specialize. The bank, paying the 
larger part of the fee, encourages them to at- 
tend college at night, or to take University 
Extension Correspondence Courses. We all 
know that real interest comes through sacri- 
fice, and so employees are asked to pay for a 
part of that instruction which is not given 
within the bank. 

We are now establishing a library for the 


Does It Pay? 


Forbes Magazine learned of the wonderful 
loyalty and efficiency of the employees of a Wis- 
consin institution, the Marshall & Iisley Bank, 
Milwaukee, and after interviewing its vice-prest- 
dent, J. H. Puelicher, who described some of 
the things done for the force, the editor asked 
him, “Does It Pay?” The answer, together with 
an outline of the bank’s method of treating its 
employees, is here given. Every employer ought 
to read it. 














women and one for the men, that they may, 
through current publications, familiarize them- 
selves with questions of the day, and by read- 
ing articles and books by successful bankers, 
gain a further knowledge of banking. 

After all, true industrial democracy can be 
established in but one way—by creating a gen- 
uine community of interest, by giving those 
who serve with you the same consideration 
which you yourself desire. 

The officers and department heads meet 
monthly, at dinner, to discuss matters of inter- 
est to the business and to the employees. This 
provides a splendid opportunity for getting ac- 
quainted. If more of our big business men, in 
meeting their associates, dropped a little of the 
formality incident to their titles, they would 
find it profitable. No orders are given in our 
bank. There is no place for the person who 
cannot respond to a polite, “Will you be kind 
enough to do this?” Friendship; courtesy; 
considerateness; these are the lubricants that 
make the wheels of commerce and industry 
move smoothly. They are the niceties that 
make pleasant our intercourse with fellow- 
men. 

To help our institution along these lines, the 
M. & I. Bank Service Club was organized a 
few months ago. 
M. & I. Bank Service in all possible ways. 

Lack of the spirit of service, for the sake 
of serving well, on the part of both employers 
and employees, is an underlying cause of the 
present unrest. These conditions will be im- 
proved when employers and employees every- 
where co-operate to carry out Emerson’s phi- 
losophy of “each for all and all for each.” 
Given men and women who realize that the 
success of the business in which they are en- 


Its purpose is to improve ’ 
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gaged means their success, men and women who 
are anxious to serve because they believe that life 
is service, that he who would live must serve, 
little is impossible. The officers and employees 
of our bank want to serve. 

The Marshall & Isley Bank has striven to 
follow the principles of equity. Salaries must 
be commensurate with the service rendered. 
As already stated, the founder of the bank 
years ago instituted the custom of profit shar- 
ing, of paying a salary dividend equivalent to 
the stock dividend. Up to three years ago, the 
entire amount of this dividend was paid in cash. 
Then, because wastefulness was characteristic 
of Americans, and thrift was fast becoming an 
unknown virtue, and because the saving habit 
was like unto the algebraic X in the lives of 
some of our people, the officers and directors 
concluded that it would be wise to save and 
invest money for the employees. Thus the 
Marshall & Illsley Provident Fund was created. 
Into this fund is deposited, each year, a certain 
portion of the individual’s dividend. When he 
leaves the bank he receives the amount to his 
credit, plus accrued interest resulting from the 
investment of the aggregate sum by its trus- 
tees. The trustees consist of two officers and 
three employees. 

During the period of the war, each employee 
was paid, monthly, an additional 10 per cent. 
of his salary, wherewith to meet the increased 
cost of living, and in the fall of 1918, those who 
had been exceptionally faithful in the discharge 
of their duties were paid another 5 per cent. 
of their anual salaries, so that while stock- 
holders received a dividend of 8% %, practically 
om the employees were paid a dividend of 

0. 


Cultivate Goodwill of Workers 


Each person who has been in our employ for 
a year or more is insured for $1,000, the bank 
paying the premium. Should he leave, there 
is no necessity for relinquishing this invest- 
ment, for if he desires to continue payment of 
the premiums, it is his privilege to convert 
the policy into any kind of insurance which the 
insurance company issues. 

No one, since I have been an officer of the 
bank, has gone to an operating table without 
having had his mind eased in regard to the cost 
of operation by having had placed in his hand 
a check to cover the major portion of the cost. 

Because of this co-operation, our workers 
gain faith in us—and where there is faith, good- 
will is bound to follow. We post little pieces 
of “goodwill” verse, like the following, from 
James Whitcomb Riley: 

“It haint no use to grumble and complain, 

It’s jest as cheap and easy to rejoice, 

When God sorts out the weather and sends 
rain, 
W’y, rain’s my choice.” 

_ We provide good times. At Thanksgiving 
time, each year, the young men have a bowling 
party, the bank contributing a sum sufficient 
to make it possible for every bowler to receive 
a prize. The young women have an annual 
banquet. ' 

During the winter months, if you ‘chance to 
be in my office at four o’clock you will find a 
neatly clad woman looking in at about that 
time, asking, “Will you have tea or coffee, Mr. 
Puelicher, and what will your guest have?” 
The same question is asked at every desk, from 
that of the President to the youngest mes- 
senger. This winter we hope to have bouillon 
added, because many of the clerks ought not 
to drink tea or coffee. 

All of the bank’s present officers have been 
bank clerks for a longer period than they have 

(Continued on page 226) 
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Transplant Trees to Beautify Factories 


EAUTIFUL environment adds to the hap- 
B piness, and thus to the efficiency, of 

workers, as many enlightened employers 
have discovered. Trees form perhaps the most 
inspiring adornment for factory surroundings. 
To grow stately trees, where there are none 
already, takes years. 

But trees of almost any size can be success- 
fully transplanted at a cost which makes them 
one of the best investments a company can 
go in for. 

The next few years will see an active, wide- 
spread movement by progressive concerns to 
beautify the environment of their plants, as 
the beneficial effect upon workers, men as well 
as women, is beginning to be properly appre- 
ciated. 

Transplanting full-grown trees is not so ex- 
tremely difficult an operation as might be im- 
agined. Alfred MacDonald, in “The American 
City” (from which excellent publication these 
illustrations are reproduced), in describing 
how he carried out the’ transplanting of a 
large number of elms—reaching as much as 
twenty-six inches in diameter, thirty-five feet 
in height and one hundred tons in weight— 
from an average distance of nine miles to Har- 
vard College yard, gives the following clear- 
cut suggestions on how to go about trans- 
planting: 

“Because of the poor soil, it was 
necessary to prepare special tree 
pits. These were about 20 feet in 
diameter and 4 feet deep in the 
center. 

“When the trees were prepared 
for removal, the first operation was 
to dig a circular trench about 15 
feet from the trunk. All roots ex- 
tending beyond this area were cut. 
This trench was 3 feet deep and of 
sufficient width to permit the labor- 
ers to separate the roots with forks, 
working in toward the trunk of the 
tree. As soon as the roots were ex- 
posed, they were twisted into bun- 
dles and wrapped in moist straw. 

“When the roots had been exposed 
+o within 4 or 5 feet of the trunk, no 
more earth was separated from 
them. This left the roots nearest the 
trunk in a ball of earth about 10 
feet in diameter and from 2 to 3 
feet deep. The tree was then pulled 
over with tackle so that it rested 
horizontally on the cradles of the 
mover. This left a large portion of 


The Harvard yard 
in the spring of 
1916, before the 
large elms were 
brought to their 
new location. 

















The transformed yard. All 
of the large elms in sight were 
brought to their new loca- 
tion from surrounding towns 
and planted to restore the 
beauty of the Harvard yard. 














One of the large elms 
mounted ready to be 
transported to Cambridge, 
Mass. Trees of almost 
any size can be success- 
fully transplanted. 


the feeding yoots in the soil in which 
they had grown, and every effort 
was made to keep the ball of earth 
intact. When the trees were planted, 
the reverse of this process took 
place. At the time of planting, the 
trees were well watered. This as- 
sisted in packing the soil close to the 
roots. 
_ “The most important precautions 
in moving trees seem to be to pre- 
vent the roots from drying out 
while being moved, and to have them 
properly pruned after planting. 
Theoretically, at least, there is a bal- 
ance between the roots and the top 
when the tree is growing in its na- 
tural location. If a certain propor- 
tion of the roots are injured, a cor- 
responding amount of leaf surface 
should be taken out of the tree to 
restore the balance between the 
roots and the top. 

“The proper proportion of leaf sur- 
face must be cut from each branch.” 
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WHY EXCHANGE SHOULD NOW RECOVER 


ERE are definite prospects of a fur- 

ther rally in bills of exchange, and espe- 

cially in bills on London, Madrid, Am- 
sterdam, Copenhagen, Switzerland and Swe- 
den. Sympathetically, francs ought to rally 
too, and even marks and lire may do so. 

These prospects may better be understood 
by looking at the big business factors which 
are now coming into play than by attempting 
to go into the technical side of the matter. 

In the first place, however, one must get 
clearly in mind the two great causes which 
have brought the violent slump in foreign bills. 
These bills in the New York market have been 
selling all the way from 15 per cent. to 90 per 
cent. below par. It is manifest that if all 
nations were in the same situation, there could 
not be so much difference in the percentages 
of depreciation. Indeed, even during this de- 
moralization bills on Amsterdam and Buenos 
Aires have held pretty close to par all the time. 

What causes these great differences? 

The chief reason why guilders, for example, 
are only about 6 per cent. below par and marks 
more than 90 per cent. below, is that there has 
been very little monetary inflation in Holland, 
whereas Germany has issued paper money in 
such vast quantities that even at home it is 
not worth much. Otherwise expressed, the 
two chief causes of the slump in foreign bills 
are paper money depreciation and adverse bal- 
ances of trade; and of the two, the first is by 
far the more important. 

How these two factors work together may 
readily be seen in the case of marks. In 
November, at a time when the mark was 
quoted in New York at 3 cents as compared 
with its par value of 23.8 cents, the mark in 
Germany, when used for the purchase of com- 
modities, was worth about 11 cents. In other 
words, bills on Berlin are much more depre- 
ciated in the New York foreign exchange mar- 
ket than is the German currency in Germany. 
This, of course, is because Germany is export- 
ing practically nothing and almost nobody in 
London or New York cares to buy bills on 
Berlin, for the simple reason that nobody owes 
Germany anything or wants to remit to Ger- 
many. Putting it still another way, it now 
takes 10 marks here to be worth as much in 
gold as one mark was worth before the war, 
but it takes about 3 or 4 marks in Germany 
to buy the same quantity of goods or com- 
modities that one mark would buy before the 
war. 


Europe’s Debts Piling Up 


As to their balances of trade, all the Euro- 
pean nations are just now in somewhat the 
same position. They are all importing more 
goods than they are exporting, and therefore 
running in debt to other countries. Recently 
the French excess of imports over exports has 
been at the rate of about $2,700,000,000 per 
annum, the Italian $2,500,000,000, the British 
$3,500,000,000, the Danish $325,000,000, and the 
Belgian excess of imports $320,000,000 per an- 
num. Great Britain, of course, has ship earn- 
ings and interest on foreign investments which 
can be used in meeting these net imports, but 
this is not generally true of other European 
countries. Most of them are simply running 
into debt, and even Great Britain is running 
into debt at the rate of something like $2,500,- 
000,000 annually after making these allow- 
ances. 

Paper money inflation, however, varies im- 
mensely in different countries. From June, 
1914, to December, 1918, Germany’s ratio of 
gold reserves to bank notes decreased from 54.3 
to 7 per cent., whereas that of Holland in- 


Season for Heaviest European 
Imports Is Over—Other 
- Bullish Factors 


By Paul Clay 


Forbes Staff Economist 


creased from 52.8 to 64.5 per cent. The Euro- 
pean neutrals, taken together with Argentina, 
showed an average increase in gold reserves 
from 49.6 per cent. of note circulation in June, 
1914, to 60.3 per cent. in December, 1918. Aus- 
tria on the former date had a gold reserve of 
53.9 per cent. of her bank notes, while on the 
latter date her gold reserve was only 7/10 of 
1 per cent. ; 

Paper money is, of course, all right as long 
as there is gold enough back of it to maintain 
it at par. We ourselves have a vast paper 
money circulation, but every dollar of it is 
worth a dollar in gold. So, too, Great Britain 
has increased her paper money by about $2,- 
000,000,000, but she has placed behind it an 
additional gold reserve of $330,000,000, so that 
there is practically no depreciation in her 
paper money. 


Inflation and Foreign Exchange Rates 


The relation between the paper money infla- 
tion and the foreign exchange rates is strik- 
ingly shown as follows: 


Exchange on 

Currency London Food Prices 

Comp. with Comp. with Comp. with 
1913. 1913. 1913. 

Country PerCent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 

United States.. 171 85.3 181 
OE 185 84.1 Kio 
WAGE chansons 223 84.5 215 
Switzerland ... 230 91.5 250 
Denmark ...... 240 107.5 212 
Netherlands .. 270 90.8 203 
Sweden ....... 275 972 336 
Norway .....e. 305 100.9 271 
France 375 148.0 278 
a 435 183.5 281 
Germany ...... 875 707.3 340 


These are mostly November figures com- 
piled by British authorities, and they show that 
the depreciation of foreign bills was partly 
proportionate to the paper money depreciation. 
The figures in the middle column are ratios to 
parity, meaning, for example, that it took only 
85.3 per cent. of the normal number of dollars 
to buy a pound sterling, whereas it took 707.3 
per cent. of the normal number of marks to 
buy a pound. The advance in commodity prices 
also is somewhat proportionate to the money 
inflation. In our own country the total volume 
of currency of all kinds increased 71 per cent. 
over 1913, while food prices rose 81 per cent. 
from the 1913 level. In Italy, on the other 
hand, the increases were 335 per cent. in cur- 
rency, and 181 per cent. in food prices. 

Emphasis must be placed upon the fact that 
the slump in foreign exchange is due to both 
the paper money inflation abroad, and the ad- 
verse balances of trade, rather than to either 
one by itself. Manifestly, the only way that 
the money inflation can be corrected is to grad- 
ually accumulate gold in the European banks 
and retire the paper money. However, mer- 
chandise is the only thing with which Europe 
can buy gold, practically speaking, and this 
means an excess of merchandise exports over 
imports. But she lacks these net exports, and 
therefore for the present she cannot purchase 
gold in any large way. 

Thus the paper money inflation is there to 
remain for a long time. 

But as to the other of the two causes of the 
slump in foreign bills, improvement is already 
in sight. 


Probably more than half of Europe’s ex- 
traordinary purchases of foreign products this 
past year has been agricultural products. By 
“extraordinary purchases” is meant the buying 
over and above the ordinary. In our case, for 
example, about 60 per cent. of the increase 
over prewar times in our total exports con- 
sisted of agricultural products or of crude ma- 
terials or partly manufactured goods in which 
the raw farm product was the principal ele- 
ment of value. 

The International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome, which is the great authority on the sub- 
ject, report the world’s rye crop at 124 per 
cent. of the five-year average ; barley, 101.8 per 
cent.; oats, 90.3 per cent.; rice, 83.8 per cent. ; 
potatoes, 101.2 per cent.; sugar beets, 114.8 per 
cent.; and corn, 104.4 per cent. These figures 
do not separately show the European results, 
but the agricultural output of Europe is a suf- 
ficiently high proportion of the world’s total 
so that such good results would be unattain- 
able without fairly good crops in Europe. This 
home production, then, eliminates a portion of 
the urgent demand in Europe for foreign farm 
products, and thereby helps the exchange sit- 
uation. 

But this is only a part of the story. The 
season when Europe does her heavy importing 
is September to December inclusive, and some- 
times January. During the period from 1907 
to 1916, both inclusive, the monthly imports of 
wheat reached their maximum in December 
for Great Britain, in November for Belgium, 
and in October for Holland. These countries 
are among the greatest importers, some of the 
Belgian and Dutch imports going to Germany. 
In the case of corn British imports as a rule 
steadily declined from August to the follow- 
ing May; French imports reach their maxi- 
mum in November, and Dutch in January. 


Turning Point Near 


This is enough to make it plain that Europe’s 
balance of trade is right on the turning point. 

Of course it is not likely that her total im- 
ports will decrease enough so that her exports 
will pay for them, but it is extremely likely 
that the decrease will be substantial during the 
next few months. The less she buys of other 
countries, the less she will owe, and the more 
her bills of exchange should recover. The fol- 
lowing ten-year averages are to the point: 





British Sterling 
Month Imports Exchange 

Ce ee ee £71,017,000 $4.8640 
February 640, 4.8639 
: 4.8631 
4.8641 

4.8665 

4.8687 

4.8647 

4.8643 

September .......... 5,034,000 4.8568 
POUDDEE isiciic skeet 72,623,000 4.8578 
November .......... 78,247,000 4.8615 
December ........... 75,410,000 4.8590 


These figures are the monthly average im- 
ports in pounds sterling for the ten years ended 
with 1918, and the monthly averages of sight 
sterling for the ten years ended with 1913. It 
is noticeable that imports into Great Britain, 
for the reasons described above, reach their 
maximums of the year in November. They 
then decline a little in December, and a great 
deal in January. 

Correspondingly, sterling bills are usually 
low from September to December, inclusive, 
while the heavy imports are in progress; but 
in January sterling exchange recovers, and in 
May or June of the typical year it reaches its 
highest level. Its lowest in this ten-year aver- 
age was in September, but the average for the 
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SEND the following Day Letter, subject to the terms 
on back hereof, which are hereby agreed to 


December 15,1919 


S.D.Parker, 


Leary Building, 
Seattle, Washington. 


How long business will continue at high tide in this country no one knows. 
Majority of men will go om thoughtlessly assuming it will continue 
indefinitely. The thoughtful few are seizing this opportunity to place 
themselves in positicns so secure that no change can affect them. In 
the early months of 1920 they will ask themselves this question: "When 
the business tide recedes will I be one of the men who has made himself 
indispensable?” Whether they realize it or not this year will mark 

the turning point for thousands of men in America. It is your privilege 











to help them realize it in timee 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 








N Buffalo a few weeks 
ago a business man said: 
“The Presidents of five 
different companies 
have asked me recently where they 
can find men for important ex- 
ecutive positions; and everyone of 
them is still looking.” 


In New York the Vice-President 
of a twelve million dollar company 
remarked in private conversation 
that he had four high-salaried 
offices in his organization to fill 
and could not find men equipped 
to fill them. ; 


This is the present business situation 
in America—a demand for men exceed- 
ing the supply. How long it will con- 
tinue no one knows. But thoughtful men 
do know that the tide must recede some- 
time; and they are seizing this opportun- 
ity to give themselves an all-round 
mastery of business that will make them 
indispensable. 





A message for you 


The New Year’s telegram reproduced 
above is addressed to the representatives 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
thruout the country; it should be ad- 
dressed to every business man in 
America. 


1920 is here. It offers high wages to 
common labor, and a slightly increased sal- 
ary to the departmental man. 


But to the man who has trained him- 
self to handle larger responsibilities it 
offers an opportunity that may not come 
again in a life time. 


This New Year’s message is published 
not to give further facts about the Alexan- 
der Hamilton Institute. Those facts are 
familiar to you. 


You know that it has only one Course; 
and that Course embodies the experience 
of the best men in modern business—the 
same sort of experience that you might gain 
if you were to move from department to 
department and serve directly under those 
men. 


Not facts but a moment 
of decision 


You know that its Advisory Council con- 
sists of leaders in education and business. 


You know that more than 110,000 men 
thave tested this training in their own 
careers and testify to its value. Some of 
these men live near you; the letters of 
scores of them are published in the Insti- 
tute’s book “Forging Ahead in Business,” 
which is yours for the asking. 


This New Year’s message calls for but 
a single moment of decision—a moment 
in which you will say: “Surely a training 
that has meant so much in the success of 





110,000 other men is worth an evening 
of investigation at least.” 


Start this important year 
by reading this book 


Before another day passes you owe 
yourself one important duty. At least 
one evening you should devote to analyz- 
ing your business assets, to asking your- 
self: “Where am I going to be in busi- 
ness at the end of the year 1920? And at 
the end of 1925? And ten years from 
now?” 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute 
has a 116-page book that has helped 
thousands of men to think clearly in 
answer to those questions. It is called 
“Forging Ahead in Business;” it tells 
in detail what the Modern Business 
Course and Service is, and what it has 
done for men in positions similar to 
yours. There is a copy for every 
thoughtful man; send for your copy 
now. It will be sent without any obliga- 
tion to you. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


275 Astor Place New York City 
Send me without obligation, “Forging & 
Ahead in Business” 5 ‘ 


Business 
Address 


Business 
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whole period from 1890 to 1913 would indicate 
October as being the low month. Exchange 
on Paris, Berlin, Amsterdam, Madrid and other 
centers moves in a similar manner—falling to 
a low level during the season of heavy agri- 
cultural imports, and then recovering in the 
early part of the calendar year. Our cotton 
exports, which go mostly to Europe, usually 
reach the maximum of the picking season be- 
fore the end of the calendar year, and very sel- 
dom later than January. 

Undoubtedly the months of January and 
February, 1920, will show the usual decrease 
in imports of farm products into Europe. This 
should bring about some degree of improve- 
ment in bills on European countries. 

Of course, the improvement should be most 
noticeable in countries like Great Britain, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Denmark, Norway and Swe- 
den and Spain, which are in a sound financial 
condition. But it should also be felt in some 
degree in countries like France, Italy and Ger- 
many, where the paper money depreciation is 
a very serious problem. 

The recent slump in foreign bills discounted 
not only the paper money inflation, but also the 
adverse trade balance, and when the trade bal- 
ance is somewhat improved there should be a 
corresponding degree of improvement in for- 
eign exchange. 





How One Concern Keeps Force Loyal 
(Continued from page 222) 


been bank officers, having been advanced from 
the ranks. They are, therefore, acquainted 
with both sides of the story, for which reason 
the line of demarcation which formerly existed 
between officers and clerks has been entirely 
effaced, and we are all associates, Striving for 
the same object, the success of our bank. 

Last night, after dinner, I returned to the 
bank, and noticed lights in one of our commit- 
tee rooms. On entering, I found a study group 
at work. No one present was over thirty years 
of age, and the youngest was our youngest 
messenger ; yet in this group of eleven young 
men, five had already become partners because 
of ownership of stock in the bank. A goodly 
proportion of our woman employees are also 
stockholders. 

Most of us spend more time in our places of 
business than in any other one place. I love 
my work, and next to my home, there is no 
place on earth in which I would rather be than 
in the Marshall & Illsley Bank. Why? Be- 
cause our banking home is beautiful, always 
clean, light and airy, and all my associates 
(that includes every one in the bank) are con- 
tented and cheerful. There is no room for 
discontent. 

And so when you ask, “Does it pay?” I 
answer “Yes!” most emphatically. Most men 
want to do their share of the world’s work, ‘not 
to the detriment of any one, but, as far as 
possible, for the advantage of those with whom 
‘it is their privilege to be associated, and they 
find recompense in the knowledge that they 
have done something to lessen society’s bur- 
dens, in the appreciation that expresses itself 
in a higher order of honest endeavor, in the 
satisfaction of knowing that because of their 
efforts some lives have been enriched, and in 
the joy of seeing their associates getting a 
“square deal.” 





This much is certain. The longer it takes 
the world to settle down the longer it will 
take for it to settle up—Boston Transcript. 

* * * 
The successful man is always busy whether 


he feels like it or not. Any man can work 
when he feels like it—The Conveyor. 
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Saving Money by Standardization 


(Continued from page 221) 


A comparison of the time spent, with the 
production shown by each operator’s carbon 
copies, disclosed her output and speed. A mere 
division at the end of the month showed the 
unit cost of her work. 

The head of a very large stenographic de- 
partment, who at my request had been meas- 
uring her output, asked me: “Is it worth the 
trouble and expense?” Striking her costs I 
proved that two of her operators varied fifty 
per cent. in production — both getting $1,140 
per year. One girl was costing her more than 
the complete cost of compiling my records. 
One clerical worker compiled all records and 
worked at typing in her spare time. 

In addition to improving output and getting 
definite records and costs, I installed a proof- 
reader—a real one—provided individual dic- 
tionaries, had machines repaired almost im- 
mediately, and got after the habitually poor 
dictators and showed them how poor their end 
was, and how unfair their poor dictation was 
to the girls. 

Sometimes it is more the dictator’s fault 
than the transcriber’s that more accurate work 
and better records are not produced. It was 
necessary to tame several executives of whom 
the girls were so afraid they could not possibly 
give them good work. 

Many of the girls were from five to twenty 
minutes late several times a week, and much 
time was lost through “illness,” which I found 
in several cases did not incapacitate them to 
such a degree that they could not go to mati- 
nees or look for another job on the days some 
of their friends called up and told me they 
were ill. 

The granting of an afternoon off for every 
operator who was perfect in everyday attend- 
ance and on time every morning in the month 
made such a difference that this item became 
negligible in a short time. 

Operators who had much work to do over 
on account of their carelessness or incompe- 
tence were requested to stay over on their own 
time to rewrite the letters. 

A new worker coming in had to pass a test 
in eyesight. If her sight was poor I would 
not employ her until an oculist had remedied 
the trouble. I have found that poor eyesight 
is one of the greatest producers of errors and 
poor work. A girl whose eyesight is affected 
can be neither speedy nor accurate. 

A short, carefully selected test in spelling, 
punctuation and grammar followed in turn— 
all essential to good stenographic, dictaphone, 
and typing work. If the operator passed these 
tests she was tried out on dictation, reading 
back from notes, transcribing, and general in- 
telligence. A most awful ordeal, you say? 
Not at all. It is all standardized—all on one 
sheet of ordinary letter paper, and the com- 
plete test takes an average of less than twenty 
minutes of the tester’s time. As a result you 
get picked operators and you know what they 
can do. Guesswork is eliminated—also high 
cost of production, and high labor turnover. 
You rarely have to let out a girl who has suc- 
cessfully passed these tests. 

The first month the work was measured 
startling details came to light in quick succes- 
sion. The work of my highest salaried oper- 
ator was costing an average of $8.75 per unit. 
The output of my lowest salaried operator was 
averaging $3. And the original supervisor had 
told me in confidence that she “was going to 
fire Miss Blank, as she was no good.” Yet her 
work was infinitely better than that of the 


highest salaried operator and cost less than - 


half as much to produce. Does your super- 


visor know her girls any better? 


The average day-in-and-day-out output was 
70 square inches per hour among the stenog- 
raphers and dictaphone operators. I told them 
this was entirely too low, but with tears in 
their eyes they assured me they were doing 
their best and “I could not expect any more.” 

When I mentioned 100 square inches as an 
ordinary stenographer’s output and higher for 
the better grade, they were aghast. It could 
rot be done. As one of the girls said to a 
friend in an undertone (which I caught): 
“He’s a brute; he’ll work us to death.” This 
same girl, by the way, in five months increased 
her speed to over 200 inches and confidentially 
told me one day that I was “the best friend 
she ever had in showing her how to improve 
herself.” Her salary increased with her pro- 
duction month by month until she was re- 
ceiving $6 per week more than when her out- 
put was less than 85 inches. 

When I assured them that for a first-class 
stenographer an average of 150 square inches 
was no more than reasonable, as I had proved 
by repeated tests in other departments, and 
told them they would have a reasonable time 
to develop that speed, the tension gradually 
relaxed. 

I had previously arrived at a cost per unit 
of 1,000 square inches by repeated tests over 
weeks of time and study of many operators in 
other departments, so I had a definite plan and 
production standard to work on. 

The part that pleased them most was that 
their production would be based on their salary 
—the higher the salary the greater production 
expected. 

This appealed to them as a fair basis, and 
when I further told them that for every thou- 
sand square inches over their standard amount 
they produced each month I would divide fifty- 
fifty with them, and advised them just what 
the amount would be for every extra thousand, 
they became enthusiastic. Further advice that 
their salaries would be raised as soon as they 
exceeded their standard and keep on going up 
as they improved was an added incentive to 
get behind the plan. 

A thermometer-like chart on the walls in the 
front of the room, changed every day accord- 
ing to individual production, created a feeling 
of friendly rivalry, as each operator could see 
from day to day where her record stood in 
comparison with that of the other operators. 

What results? 

When the plan started but one operator 
was more than halfway up the chart. At the 
end of the second month several reached the 
top, at the third month more reached the top. 
The fourth month some were quarter way up 
the second time. In eight months several op- 
erators were halfway up the second time—an 
increase in individual production of over 150 
per cent. 

The daily average production increased 
from 475 square inches to 940. As each oper- 
ator passed her bonus line and reached the 
next quota, her salary was automatically in- 
creased. For every thousand inches over her 
quota each operator earned a_ substantial 
bonus—some as high as $20 per month. 

The total wage cost of the department in 
October was $1,114.78 per month. In May, in- 
cluding bonus, it was $769.63, a decrease of 
$345.15 per month, or $4,141.80 for the year. 
The force had been reduced from nineteen to 
nine, and the nine were turning out a greater 
volume of production than the nineteen at the 
time the system was installed. 


The second half of this very valu- 
able, practical article will appear in 
our next issue. 
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Continued prosperity through 1920 is 
prophecied by the majority of impor- 
tant men of affairs who have contrib- 
uted to annual reviews. Let us hope 
these forecasts will be fulfilled. Per- 
sonally, I doubt it. 

Among the helpful developments 
1920 is expected to bring, the author- 
ities quoted emphasize the following: 

Demands that the Peace Treaty be 
ratified are becoming so insistent that 
the Senate, it is argued, cannot long 
delay affirmative action. 

Signing of the Treaty is depended 
upon to quicken America’s plans for 
the extending of very large credits to 
Europe and thus, at one stroke, assist 
European countries to regain their in- 
dustrial equilibrium and correct, in a 
substantial measure, the badly tilted 
international exchanges. The very fact 
that Europe has contrived to hold to- 
gether so long despite the failure of 
America to advance enormous credits, 
is convincing evidence that a cataclysm 
will be averted. 


ENCOURAGING DEVELOPMENTS 


Completion of arrangements to fin- 
ance Europeans will, it is pointed out, 
enable foreign buyers to continue en- 
ormous purchases, especially of raw 
materials, from this country. 

The rapid increase in shipping ton- 
nage is interpreted as insuring a sharp 
reduction in marine freight rates in 
course of the year. 

At home the outlook, it is empha- 
sized, holds a number of very encour- 
aging developments. 

Congress is now expected to treat 
the railroads fairly, and thus buttress 
their credit to such an extent that they 
will be able to place immense orders 
for equipment of all kinds. Also, rail- 
road securities are expected to re- 
cover materially from the recent ex- 
tremely low levels. 

Forthcoming railroad orders, to- 
gether with the demands arising from 
the Nation-wide building boom, are 
counted upon to fill up the order books 
of steel companies, copper companies, 
lumber mills, etc, for a long time 
ahead. 


LABOR LESS AUTOCRATIC 


A distinctly more hopeful view is 
taken of the labor situation. The rad- 
ical labor leaders who sought to try 
conclusions with the Federal Govern- 
ment went so far that the public have 
become aroused and have demon- 
strated convincingly that they will not 
permit any trade union, no matter 
how powerful or arrogant, to over- 
ride the laws of the land. The con- 
viction is growing that a great ma- 
iority of union workmen are not in 
sympathy with the highhanded, ar- 
bitrary tactics so freely employed last 
vear. Events have stiffened the back- 
bone of the lawmakers, with the re- 
sult that the end of autocratic tactics 
by labor is believed to be within sight. 

Some slackening in the unrestrained 
expenditures by the rank and file of 
the people is expected to result in the 
reduction of working forces in a num- 
ber of lines, and this, it is figured, will 
have a healthy effect upon workers as 
a whole, since it will mean that a 
weeding-out process will be possible. 


Agitation against the reckless ex- 
penditures of public funds is already 
having some influence at Washington, 
and hopes are growing that steps will 
be taken to reduce the extremely oner- 
ous taxes now levied upon profits and 
incomes. 

Differences of opinion are expressed 
concerning the probable movement of 
prices. Some argue that the crest of 
the high price wave has been reached, 
while others claim that the tremendous 
activity still prevailing will force prices 
still higher. It may be that the gen- 
eral price level will remain for some 
time fairly stationary. Either this or 
a moderate decline would be more 
healthy than further inflation. 


ANOTHER VIEW 


That the country was on the verge 
of a money panic late last year is now 
quietly admitted in high financial cir- 
cles. Drastic measures, it is said, were 
averted by a very narrow margin. 
From now on, however, the strictly 
monetary situation is expected to oc- 
casion less concern, provided, of 
course, Wall Street does not attempt 
to embark upon another speculative 
orgy. 

Another view, although not so prev- 
alent, is that the furious boom created 
by the war is speeding towards its 
culmination. The drastic fall in the 
stock market is pointed to as portent- 
ous in this respect. 

Europe’s needs, it is contended, are 
so vast that neither the United States 
nor any other country can supply half 
of what would be required to keep 
things on an even keel there. Atten- 
tion is directed to the fact that the 
passage of the Edge Bill, which was 
to work miracles, has not been imme- 
diately followed by any practical, con- 
structive measures, on a large scale. 

The unscrambling of the railway 
omelet will be a task of extraordinary 
difficulty, it is affirmed, and the process 
must entail serious losses upon num- 
bers of systems until they can recover 
the traffic diverted into other channels 
by the Federal managers. 

Instead of a gradual let-up in our 
war-born boom, those who take a 
rather cautious view of the outlook 
predict that something is almost cer- 
tain to happen to prick the whole bub- 
ble overnight. 

Reminders are also given that 1920 is 
a presidential election year and that 
the campaign is likely to be more than 
ordiarily exciting and unsettling. Nor 
is an entirely bullish view taken of 
labor prospects, foreign trade, money 
market, shipping industry, taxation and 
other important factors. 


GO SLOW 


To sum up, the world situation con- 
tains so many uncertainties that busi- 
ness will probably find it best to fol- 
low a cautious policy, at least until all 
danger of disaster in Europe has been 
definitely averted. 

While there is every reason to be- 
lieve that large-scale measures will be 
instituted to assist European coun- 
tries and that, as a consequence, over- 
sea demands for our products will con- 
tinue heavy, it must not be overlooked 
that our productive capacity has been 

(Continued on page 234) 
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A Financial Landmark 


ROM the time when the 
KF street lights of Broadway 
were turned out on moon- 
light nights, because it was felt 
that the moon gave sufficient ' 
street illumination, the name 
of the Chemical Bank has been 
linked with the highest pur- 
poses and principles of bank- 
ing. 
Founded by men who regarded 
banking as a public trust, to be 
secietied in accordance with the strictest codes of 
personal honor and integrity, these principles are as 
much a part of this institution today as its corner- 
stone is. 


Upon its record of nearly a century of steadfast adher- 
ence to soundness of methods and organization, the 
Chemical National Bank invites the consideration of 
those desiring banking facilities. 


Personal accounts with minimum average balance of 
$500.00 and corporation accounts with a minimum 
average balance of $1,000.00, are accepted. 


This bank is seeking new business on its record. 


The 
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Foreign Investments and 
Foreign Exchange 


American investors and banking institutions 
under present conditions can benefit now by 
purchasing European Securities and Ex- 
changes, which are obtainable at most 
attractive prices. 


With the return of normal exchange rates 
and improved export conditions foreign 
securities must necessarily show marked 
enhancement of principal. In the meantime 
they yield substantial income. 


We specialize in the purchase and sale of 
all foreign exchanges and foreign securities 
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IL BUSINESS EDITORIALS 








T= writer’s wife recently received 
the following notice from a local 
(Englewood, N. J.,) grocer: “With 
the almost general use of the automo- 
bile and the desire of customers to 
take their purchases with them, wagon 
delivery has become to a large extent 
a duplication of effort. We therefore 
have decided to discontinue all deliv- 
eries. The resultant savings will be 
reflected in lower prices—an average 
of at least ten per cent—and a con- 
centrated effort to render a service 
that will combine economy with qual- 
ity.” She now declares that prices 
have actually been substantially re- 
duced. Could not this example be very 
generally followed with advantage to 
toth merchants and their customers? 
When department stores and other 
merchants first inaugurated “free” de- 
livery services the people imagined 
that they were getting something for 
nothing. They have since come to 
realize, however, that the cost of this 
service, as well as other “inducements,” 
fall finally upon them and upon no one 
else. The more we do for ourselves, 
the less we will have to pay others for 
doing things for us. It is time we 
got down to hard pan. 
* * & 


O UR $3,000,000,000 export hetenes of 
1919 is not likely to be duplicated 
this year, even should effective meas- 
ures be instituted to extend credits to 
Europe. Exports will probably con- 
tinue heavy despite the handicap of 
the disturbed exchange rates; but each 
week brings an increase in Europe’s 
ability to export goods to us. The 
latest returning travelers from the 
other side of the Atlantic declare that 
Britain is rehabilitating her indus- 
trial power very rapidly and that there 
is the most loyal and intense team- 
work between the Government, bank- 
ers, shipowners, manufacturers and ex- 
porters in a gigantic effort to increase 
shipments to foreign markets. En- 
couraging reports are also brought 
concerning France’s industrial capa- 
bilities, while Belgium is declared to 
have achieved greater progress than 
any other European belligerent. Any 
drastic slump in exports from the 
United States would precipitate a 
sharp trade reaction here. That this 
reaction will come sooner or later is 
beyond question. The only difference 
of opinion is as to whether it will come 
sooner or whether it will come later. 
Such a recession would have certain 
salutary effects. It would, for example, 
soften the arrogance of the radical la- 
ber leaders, and would also tend to 
call a halt upon the reckless expendi- 
ture of money by the working classes 
whose heads have been turned by war- 
time wages. Moreover, a shrinkage in 
eur volume of trade would pave the 
way for a contraction in our enorm- 
ously expanded currency. 
* * * 

FRENCH chauffeur asked the 

writer how to go about selling his 
modest holdings of American secur- 
ities, buy French francs, and send the 
money to France for deposit in a sav- 
ings bank. A talk revealed that nearly 
every one of his countrymen were buy- 
ing francs, confident that their value 
would greatly increase sooner or later. 
If this movement spreads far enough, 
it will do at least something to check 
the demoralization in French ex- 


change, and thus make it easier for 

French merchants and manufacturers 

to purchase goods and materials here. 
* * * 


HERE has ‘been no rush to form 

organizations under the new Edge 
b‘ll, whose purpose is to permit finan- 
cial institutions to take part in financ- 
ing European credits. It is one thing 
to pass a law and another thing to 
get men and money to do things. It 
is not easy to see how the neces- 
sary funds for the succor of Europe 
can be raised in this country unless the 
public at large are educated, through 
vigorous publicity, as to the imperative 
necessity for our putting our hands 
into our pockets for the purchase of 
investments created to accomplish this 
purpose. The operation is too big for 
the banks to handle alone. There ought 
to be a nationwide campaign along lines 
of the Liberty Loan. campaigns. The 
securities offered, in addition to being 
safeguarded and endorsed by respon- 
sible American interests, should bear a 
sufficiently high rate of interest to at- 
tract ordinary investors. Notwith- 
standing the repeated reports from Eu- 
rope that gratifying progress is being 
made towards revival of production, 
it is dificult to figure out how stability 
can be maintained there unless this 
country bestirs itself to meet the situa- 
tion. And do not for a moment im- 
agine that any general collapse in Eu- 
rope would have but slight effect here. 
It is probably no exaggeration to say 
that it would knock our own boom 
into a cocked hat. 


* * * 


AVEN’T you already found that 

prohibition has brought distinct 
advantages? Merchants in many places 
are finding that their bills are more 
promptly paid, that purchases are be- 
ing increased, and that families which 
formerly eked out a precarious ex- 
istence, buying only the poorest of mer- 
chandise, are now able to make re- 
spectable purchases. It is an old story 
that prohibition almost empties city 
prisons. But New York had the novel 
experience this Christmas of having 
more turkey dinners and more baskets 
than there were poor people to come 
for them. The city lodging houses, 
too, are almost empty, instead of be- 
ing overcrowded, as they formerly 
were around the turn of the year. It 
is even recorded that a wealthy couple 
who visited one lodging house had 
their proffered money refused by about 
half of the inmates. The man who 
gives up booze recovers his self-re- 
spect, to say nothing of his purchasing 
power. In every respect, the disap- 
pearance of liquor has a beneficial ef- 
fect upon general trade. 


I am inclined to think that as an 
emergency measure it might be well to 
give the Federal Government power to 
limit gross profits, as Canada has been 
doing so successfully, requiring every 
dealer or manufacturer, from the time 
the raw material leaves the hands of 
the producer until the product reaches 
the consumer, to mark the cost price 
to him on all his goods; also his own 
selling price, and be prepared to show 
invoices. This will make it possible 


to spot the man who is doing the 
profiteering.—Senator Capper. 
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What Has 

The Year 1920 
In Store For 
Security Holders? 


We have prepared a forecast 
giving our views on this 
subject and will be glad to 
furnish copies on applica- 
tion. 
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A Fresh Viewpoint 
On Your Securities 


A careful and disinterested analy- 
sis of your investments, if neces- 
sary, in order to judge their time- 
liness. Frequently an unbiased 
review of stocks and bonds re- 
veals conditions which deserve 
serious consideration. 


A Service 
For Investors 


Our Investment Department is 
prepared to examine and report 
on your holdings—and to make 
investment suggestions. This 
service will also review your se- 
curities every three months, sup- 
plemented by a special letter as 
unusual conditions develop. 

This service is rendered without 
charge or obligation. 

Further particulars of this ser- 


vioe may be obtained upon re- 
quest for Letter “C.” Address 


Investment Department 


LywanD Sum & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
34 Pine Street Tel. John 4100 
BRANCH OFFICE: 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Market Responds to More Favorable Views of 
Outlook—Steel Stocks Lead 


By Four Square 


EW light is beginning to dawn 
N in Wall Street, after an extended 
period of darkness. 

Here are a few of the things that 
have contributed to the better feeling: 

The stock market has sturdily with- 
stood bear attacks for five or six 
weeks. 

President Wilson has set the date 
for the railroads’ return back to March 
1 instead-of January 1, and the House 
and Senate railroad measures, having 
been passed by their respective bodies, 
have gone to the conference com- 
mittee with the chances favoring an 
early compromise which will restore 
investment confidence, although the 
0 legislation may not be lacking in 
aults. 


The belief is growing that there will 
not be much further delay in disposing 
of the Peace Treaty. 


LABOR OUTLOOK BETTER 


The Edge bill, which provides for the 
formation of any number of private 
corporations, under a sort of Govern- 
ment supervision, for the purpose of 
lending against foreign obligations and 
issuing their own securities to Ameri- 
can investors, has become law. 

The bituminous coal strike has been 
settled—after a fashion. Altogether 
the labor outlook is better. There are 
fewer strikes. 

Growing demands for iron and steel, 
and a decided improvement in the mar- 
ket for copper metal, with record sales 
in the last month of the year, are 
being recognized as harbingers of the 
real peace prosperity which will be 
based on the basic demands for recon- 
struction . purposes. 

The debacle in the foreign exchanges 
has abated, and a slow but perceptible 
improvement is expeeted in this direc- 
tion. 

The threatened Mexican embroglio 
has subsided. 

And last, but not least, the country 
is beginning: to, feel the benefits . of 
national prohibition. From all sec- 
tions come stories of once-vacant 
stores now busy catering to the de- 
mands of those for whom prohibition 
has meant a higher standard of liv- 
ing. The money that once went into 
“booze” will keep many a factory 
wheel turning in the years to come. 
Later we may expect to hear more 
about increased labor efficiency. 


TREND UPWARD 


Looking to the stock market itself, 
it is apparent that after a long-drawn- 
out series of meaningless up-and-down 
swings within a narrow range, prices 
have finally broken through the limits 
of the period of dull trading on the 
up-side. When such a thing occurs 
after a thorough liquidation such as 
the market had in November, it very 
often marks the beginning of an im- 
portant upward swing. As this is being 
written the market has all the signs of 
preparation for a “January rise.” In 
the old days a “January rise” was 
quite the thing in Wall Street, in re- 
sponse to the re-investment demand 
furnished by the recipients of numer- 
ous January 1 interest and dividend 
checks. And in the old days a “Janu- 
ary rise” was quite often—almost in- 
variably —followed by a_ reaction, 
known as a “February thaw.” 

It is significant that when the mar- 
ket recently got out of its rut in the 
direction of higher prices the move- 


ment was led by Steel common. When 
Steel common got above the point 
which it had reached several times in 
the preceding weeks only to fall back 
again, it was the signal for confident 
buying of such independent steels as 
Republic, Lackawanna, Bethlehem “B,” 
and Midvale. Of course, there are 
reasons why the steels led the mar- 
ket in its upswing, and it can be set 
down as quite likely that those rea- 
sons will continue to be potent enough 
to make the steel group speculative 
leaders in any sustained bull movement 
which may develop later in the year. 

Once the railroads are back in pri- 
vate hands and earning their way 
again, they will have to spend large 
sums for rails and equipment. Presi- 
dent Woodin, of American Car & 
Foundry, has estimated that the car- 
builders will have capacity business for 
two or three years to come in filling 
domestic and foreign orders. A round 
billion, it is believed, will be required 
to rehabilitate Europe’s_ railroads. 
Frank Trumbull, president of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, estimated a few 
years ago that American railways 
should spend $500,000,000 a year on new 
equipment, improvements and exten- 
sions, in order to keep abreast of the 
growing traffic demands. Considering 
the wear and tear of war service and 
the delinquencies of recent years in 
all the requirements of growth, it is 
probable that a billion a year for sev- 
eral years to come would be nearer 
our present railroad needs. 


EUROPE RECOVERING 


Just a word about Europe. In figur- 
ing out what is likely to happen over 
there don’t forget that man—and this 
applies to the collective man, or na- 
tions—has remarkable powers of re- 
cuperation. Economists, seeing only 
the waste and ruin which afflict their 
orderly minds, quite often overlook 
the human element with its rebirth 
of hope. To illustrate: Reconstruc- 
tion of the textile industry in France, 
declared only a few months ago to be 
almost a hopeless task, is now pro- 
ceeding speedily. Fully 40,000 workers 
are busy in textile mills that were 
“hopelessly” looted by the Germans. 
Europe will be awake to the necessi- 
ties of peace almost before we realize 
it. Recuperation, slow at the start, 
will finish its course with the usual 
“snap back.” 

Individual stocks which should prove 
to be profitable purchases, aside from 
the steels which have been already 
mentioned, include such attractive and 
comparatively low-priced issues as 
Allis-Chalmers, Hide & Leather, West- 
inghouse Electric, and California Pe- 
troleum common stocks. All of these 
issues are recording earnings which 
should make for a higher market valu- 
ation. 

Among the coppers, Cerro de Pasco, 
Anaconda, and Inspiration are being 
favored, while increasing attention is 
being paid to another metal stock long 
dormant and undervalued; namely, In- 
ternational Nickel. 

In the railroad list, given construct- 
ive legislation, it would be difficult to 
go wrong at present price levels if 
selections are confined to the old, 
standard stocks, and such low-priced 
issues as Pere Marquette, Missouri 
Pacific, Texas & Pacific, Baltimore & 
Ohio, and Western Maryland, 
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Hartshorne, 
Fales & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


71 Broadway 
New York City 














High Salaried 
Men 


We want the’ invest- 
ment accounts of men 
who are receiving good 
salaries, who can lay aside 
regularly substantial 
amounts, who realize that 
they, as much as others, 
must save money and who 
will appreciate the a:- 
sistance of our Partial 
Payment Plan. 


Send for Booklet B-67 
“Partial Payment Plan” 


John Muir & (0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 
61 Broadway, N.Y. 


(Members New York Stock Exchange 

















Correspondence 


Invited 


We invite correspondence on 
Stock Market commitments 
and all investment subjects. 
Frequent analytical reports 
issued and mailed gratis. Spe- 
cial weekly Cotton letter and 
Grain review sent upon re- 
quest. 


E. W. Wagner & Co. 


Established 1887, Chicago 


New York Stock Exchange 
Members { New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


33 New St. (9%2""") New York 


14 Bast 44th St. 

Mad, Ave. and 42nd 8t. 

105 West 82nd St. 
Court 8t., Brooklyn 

810 Broad 8t., Newark 





























DIVIDENDS 





United Drug Company 


First Preferred Stock Dividend No. 16 
The Directors of United Drug Co. have de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend of 1%% 
on the first preferred stock of United Drug Co. 
payable February 2nd, 1920, to stochkolders of 
record January 15 " 
AMES C. McCORMICK, Treasurer. 
Boston, December 29, 1919. 
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January Re-Investment 


Surplus coupons and dividends can now 
purchase high-grade, seasoned securities at 
prices much below their intrinsic value. 


Ask us for list of suggestions 
To yield from 5% to 8% 


J. M. Byrne & Co. 


Members New York Stock Bachaenge 
Telephone: Rector 7000 


60 Broadway New York 
































INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We specialize in Government bonds and other invest- 
ment securities. This firm was founded in 1865 and 
we have always endeavored to recommend to our 
clients conservative investments. As members of the 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges we are pre- 
pared to execute orders for the purchase or sale of 
securities on a cash basis in large or small amounts. 


Acircular describing several issues of desirable 
investment securities will be sent on request. 


Kidder, Peabody &Co. 


a7 Wall Street 


11§ Devonshire St. 
New Yow 


Boston 
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CITY OF PARIS (France) 


5% Bonds Issue of 1919 


Some bonds are drawn for redemption at premiums ranging up to 
1,000,000 francs. The issue is redeemable by six drawings per annum 
over a period of sixty years. 


Price $59 per 500 Franc Bond 


(Subject to withdrawal or change without notice.) 
EFFECT OF RECOVERY IN FRENCH EXCHANGE 
ON PRICE OF BONDS 


The following table shows the comparative price of these bonds (par 
value francs) based on an advance of French Exchange toward 
the normal rate of 5.18: 


Proportionate 

Exchange Rate Price per Bond 
er ee COME. cc. ccc cc cseecessbevancere $62 
9 ai oe PE ds aa onl e ae age dae neree eee 67 
8 - roe Eo 1 AP alesis. + Maio males mcouiaih emngtae ane tra 73 
ee aig ee ee SSR rer boars vdeo 84 
6 2 ; oD dhannee see dinnbiemaae wees 95 
5.18 “ x, # MT, ID nove se nageiensanenee 102 


We recommend these bonds as an attractive foreign 
municipal investment 


Detailed circular No. 284 upon request 


Morton Lachenbruch & Co. 


Investment Bankers 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
Land Title Building 42 Broad Street 
Tel. Spruce 381 Tel. Broad 7300 

















Opportunities 


Low Prices and Strong 


for Investors 


Surplus Position Invite 


Purchases of Copper Stocks 
By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor. 


OPPER METAL ranks with coal 

and oil, and iron and steel, as one 
of the essential raw materials of in- 
dustry. In its more important uses in 
the electrical industry, in building, in 
the arts, and in various manufactured 
articles, neither zinc, nor tin, nor steel 
may be satisfactorily substituted for 
it. The old process for tempering cop- 
per has become a lost art, but today 
it is turned out in varying degrees of 


ing equipment and fixtures, and in 
hardware. The requirements of man- 
ufacturers of electrical equipment and 
various electrical household devices 
which have come into widespread use 
in recent years are also growing rapid- 
ly, not to mention the great expansion 
in the needs of telephone companies. 
In short, there appears to be no rea- 
son to doubt the continuance of a 
broad demand for copper, now that the 








SPECULATIVE-INVESTMENT GROUP OF COPPERS 


Price 

about 
IN 6h ric Owade stacks 60 
Certo Ge) Paseo. ...6.0.5 60:0 60 
CEE so Svan sicwose ees aaities 37 
PGRGUTORMOR:, s.00.0:563/5005-02:0'00 57 
Ray Consolidated ......... 20 





*1917-18 
It will be noted from the above 
are now selling in the market but little 
three years, 1916-18, inclusive. 


Earned Approx- 
1916-18 Divi- imate 
Inclusive dend Yield % 
$53.47 $4 6.7 
*18.39 4 6.7 
30.33 3 8.1 
33.79 6 10.5 
17.30 F 10.0 


table that Anaconda, Chino, and Ray 
above their total earnings for the 








hardness and ductility, so that it may 
be worked up into various manufactur- 
ed articles or drawn into wire of the 
finest size. Aside from its qualities 
as a ready conductor of electricity at 
low resistance, and as an insulator in 
a magnetic field, and aside from its 
various uses in electrical and chemical 
laboratories, and in the manufacture of 
various chemical and food products, 
the chief value-giving quality of cop- 
per metal is found in its durability 
or resistance to deterioration when 
exposed to the weather. 

There is no other metal just like 
copper, and that is why the world 
goes on mining copper year after year. 
So long as the world needs copper— 
and far from its usefulness having an 
end, new uses are being found for it— 
copper mines will continue to be valu- 
able properties, and furnish earnings 
for the payment of dividends to stock- 
holders. 

These are all very elemental facts, 
but copper mining stocks have been 
selling at such ridiculously low. prices 
recently that it has almost seemed as 
if, because Europe has been tempor- 
arily unable to purchase her needed 
supplies of the metal from us, some 
people have come to regard copper as 
an anachronism in our modern indus- 
trial life. 

In the years preceding the war, Eu- 
rope bought from us annualy about 50 
per cent. of our output of copper 
metal. Nothing has happened to lower 
requirements on the other side, and 
it is to be assumed that, given the 
proper credit facilities, a lucrative 
trade in copper will again spring up be- 
tween the United States and Europe. 
Recent estimates have shown that gov- 
ernment stocks of copper in England, 
France and Italy have shrunk to un- 
important proportions, while it is well- 
known that the Teutonic countries 
are practically bare of the metal. The 
period of reconstruction and rehabil- 
itation in Europe will bring to the sur- 
face large requirements for copper. 

At home there is a growing demand 
for the metal in the building trades 
where it is used to an important ex- 
tent in plumbing, in heating and light- 


price readjustment caused by the left- 
ever stock accumulated for war pur- 
poses appears to have been completed. 

The copper stocks have recently suf- 
fered rather heavy liquidation due to 
two main causes. In the first place, 
the failure of the Senate to ratify the 
Peace Treaty in October, bringing in 
its train the prospect of a further dis- 
appointing delay in European pur- 
chases, caused a break of about five 
cents a pound in the metal. The weak- 
ness in the metal market unduly alarm- 
ed holders of copper securities, who 
threw them over in the fear that there 
would be further drastic cuts in div- 
idends. Then there was heawy selling 
for the account of those who, for tax- 
dodging reasons, seek to “write off” 
losses in investments holdings as the 
time for filing tax returns approaches. 

Those who have been selling their 
copper investments because of fear 
over the outlook have been selling at 
a very bad time, for they have been 
disposing of their stocks at a time 
when prices are relatively and actu- 
aly very low, and when the money 
which they obtain in exchange for 
their securities has only about one- 
half the purchasing power that it had 
five years ago. If the prices of cop- 
per securities were to do no better 
than hold their own during the next 
five years while the value of the dol- 
lar might get back somewhat closer 
to normal, it would be the part of 
wisdom for the investor to hold his 
stocks. 

The following table shows the pres- 
ent prices of the five copper stocks list- 
ed herewith, in comparison with the 
recent highs and lows (to the near- 
est even figure): 

Now High Low High 

about 1916 1917 1919 
Anaconda ....... 60 105 51 78 
Cerro de Pasco.. 60 *41 25 67 


BED ooo ras ciate 7 7% 35 51 

Inspiration ...... a ao a 

DN Saarcigine OEE a: 2 oe FZ 
*1917. 


The above comparison of present and 
previous price levels reveals the op- 
(Continued on page 234) 
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Leverhulme Voted Britain’s Best 
Kmployer 


(Continued from page 215) 


game, or the conversational circle with 
characteristic freedom and friendliness. 
But his greatest pleasure is derived 
1 his love of children. Nothing ever 
delights him more than to provide treats 
for them and to mingle with them. This 
videnced particularly upon the oc- 
n of the annual Sunday School Treat, 
h is invariably held in the park at 
1ornton Manor. Here he entertains sev- 
hundreds of children, with their 
teacliers, in lavish manner, providing 
y-go-rounds, Punch and Judy shows, 
ill the other attractions of a Country 
Huge marquees are erected and 
nerable tables are laden with dainty 
stibles. 
iny would stop here, but not so Lord 
trhulme. He likes to be amongst 
n, Organizing and joining in their 
g s. I have seen him, on these occa- 
the centre of fifty laughing little 
, frolicking with them like a big, jolly 
olboy. They would cluster round him 
if he tried playfully to evade them 
would seize him by the hands, or 
to his coat-tails, or try to round 
up, tugging and pulling and pushing 
this way and that; but the greater 
liberties they took the more he 
| it. 
uld any employer set a better exam- 
of conduct? 
is motto is “Service.” In business 
s he strains every effort to render the 
possible service to his customers, the 
c; the rest of his day (a 16-hour day, 
he way) he devotes to the service of 
amily and friends, his employees and 


State. As a servant of the State he 
filled, with thoroughness and dis- 
ion, many responsible and onerous 


tions, such as High Sheriff of Lanca- 
, etc.; at present he is proving an 
emely popular Mayor of his native 
, Bolton;’ and as a member of the 
ise of Lords he has already made 
lark, 


IMPARTIALITY 


iroughout the whole of his business 
er (a good], portion of which I have 
the privilege of watching at close 
quarters) it has been the policy of Lord 
Leverhulme to encourage his employees 
t velop the best that is in them. He 
to them in effect: 
“I want every man, woman, boy or 
girl in my employ to have an equal 
portunity to cultivate and give ex- 
ession to whatever gifts nature has 
dowed them with. I recognize that 
are not endowed in the same de- 
e—some are so gifted as to be 
pable of rising to the highest posi- 
ns the firm has to offer, whilst 
lers can only hope to occupy hum- 
r spheres of service and achieve- 
nt—but all are to have a chance 
show what they are made of; 
‘se are to have the fullest possible 
pe for development and applica- 
yn. 
1 order that this policy shall be car- 
out to the letter, he cordially invites 
who consider they are being over- 
ced to bring the matter to his per- 
il notice for discussion and adjust- 
t. 
n the early days of my service with 
firm, what impressed me most, and 
> me the greatest feeling of satisfac- 
, was this total absence of favoritism. 
und that all, from the office boys to 
ianaging director, were entirely upon 
r merits. In making additions to the 
taff, or considering promotions, the ques- 


tion was not, “Who recommends you?” 
but “What can you do?” If you were 
equal to your job, your job was secure; 
if you wished for a better job you would 
have to prove yourself fit for it, but with 
the advantage that every encouragement 
and assistance would be extended to you 
by the firm in furtherance of your am- 
bition ‘ 

I venture to say that this fair and just 
policy of treating all upon their merits 
has been one of the principal factors in 
the immense success of Lord Lever- 
hulme’s undertakings. It has prevented 
all sense of injustice, than which there 
is nothing more disheartening and demor- 
alizing; its sustained application through- 
out the career of the firm has imbued all 
with the absolute conviction that accord- 
ing to their ability and the degree of en- 
ergy they put into their efforts to serve 
the firm, so will be the measure of their 
success. 

Furthermore, this equitable policy has 
been the root cause of the growth of a 
bond of brotherhood and mutual helpful- 
ness, not only between employee and em- 
ployee, but between employer and em- 
ployee, which is extending and strength- 
ening year by year under the wise and 
untiring leadership and example of our 
revered chief. 


What Happens to a Railroad’s Dollar? 
The Bureau of Railway News and 

Statistics replies: 
Where it went to 





in 1918 in 1916 
EN err EEE 40.60 
Fuel and locomotive 
SINISE, 5cceseectne EEE 7.45 
Material and supplies 14.40 15.77 
Loss and damages... 2.02 1.67 
SG stanccncsascsans ae 4.46 
Total expenses .... 85.46 69.95 
Interest’ 2... sinvicece wee 12.48 
Rent of leased lines.. 2.59 3.96 
Betterments .........  .56 1.83 
Available for divi- 
dends, reserves and 
SUEDINA ccsanviaesce, BOD 11.78 
Co ae eseien 100.00 100.00 


The Bureau adds: “Experience has 
shown that when the expenses and 
taxes of American railways as a whole 
exceed 70 per cent. of their revenues 
many roads are in distress and more 


lack credit.” 
* * * 


World citizenship, the brotherhood 
of nations, internationalization, and all 
the other airy visions of the parlor 
socialists, the near-philosophers and 
the world reformers are things to con- 
template in our academic moods, if 
they do not take too much time from 
our regular jobs. Just now, however, 
probably more than at any other time 
in our history, it will be a pretty good 
iJea to keep our thoughts on the 
United States of America and what it 
is and has. There need be no limit 
to the spirit of liberality, even gener- 
csity, with which we contemplate 
other nations. We have an estab- 
lished place in the world now, and the 
responsibilities which attach to it 
must be met. But we must meet these 
responsibilities in our own way, in a 
broad, enlightened way, let us hope, 
but still a distinctively American way. 
—Lewis E. Pierson, Chairman Irving 
National Bank. 
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ABRAHAM & CO. 


Specialists In. 


Foreign Bonds 


10 Wall Street New York 
Telephone: Rector 1 & 2 





























I WANT A JOB 
AT 8 CENTS A WEEK 


I will agree to call on you every two weeks. 

I will bring you a fresh viewpoint on the human side of business. 

I will tell you what America’s business and financial leaders are thinking and say- 
ing and doing. 

I will tell you how they won their fortunes. 
and women making their mark. 

I will tell you about “Industrial Democracy,” the plan that settles labor difficulties, 
stops strikes, increases production and makes employee and employer happy. 

I will tell you how music is stimulating workers in store and factory. 

I will tell you how to reduce the enormous waste of “Labor Turnover,” which costs 
American industry over a billion dollars a year. 

I will bring you reliable forecasts of business and financial conditions. 

I will warn you against bad investments and tell you about sound investment oppor- 
tunities. 

I will bring you thoughts on life and living—ideas, information and inspiration that 
may be worth to you, in your life and in your business, ten thousand times what 
you pay me. 

If I worked for you alone, my salary would be $100,000 a year and more. 

But because I do these things for 35,000 doers and thinkers in the business and finan- 
cial world I can afford to work for you for eight cents a week if you hire me by the 
year and pay my salary in advance. 


I will tell you about the younger men 


My Name is Forbes Magazine! 


My chief is B. C. Forbes, author of “Men Who Are Making America,” “Keys to Suc- 
cess,” etc. 

My address is B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, 299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

if you hire me now I will work for $4.00 a year (Canada, 50c. extra; Foreign, $1.00 
extra). 

If you don’t want to take a chance on hiring me for a year, take me on trial at $1.00 
for six visits. 


This Coupon Hires Me—Do I Get the Job? 





FORBES MAGAZINE 
299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
I want you to work for me for a 
year. 
(0 Here’s my check for $4.00. 
(J Send me a bill for $4.00. odedsosece 
(Canada, 50c. extra; Foreign, $1.00 extra.) Forbes 1-10-20 


RPS bssa54 pees bee Sakis wkd toned oie 


Address 
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In the Days of the Strong-Box 


In the sixteenth century, gold and silver were almost the sole mediums of 
commercial exchange. The merchant kept his idle money in a strong-box 
at home, or, for greater security, at the goldsmith’s. Such unemployed capital 
earned nothing. It took nearly three hundred years to develop deposit bank- 
ing, and the many other facilities offered by modern financial institutions. 


Modern Deposit 
Banking 


MPORTANT as is the function of the modern 

bank in making possible the transfer of money 
through the use of credit instruments, it is only one 
phase of the service which it offers to the public. 
The wealth entrusted to the bank does not remain 
idle, like gold in coffers, but is constantly employed 
as a basis of credit in commerce and industry, and 
is thus in the continuous service of the community. 


In keeping with this conception of modern banking, 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York ac- 
cepts deposits and extends credit, and seeks to em- 
ploy: its resources along broad, conservative lines 
to meet the needs of American business of today 
and tomorrow. It renders every service which 
comes within the scope of a complete commercial, 
foreign, and investment banking institution. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


New York London Liverpool Paris Havre Brussels 
Capital and Surplus - - $50,000,000 
Resources more than - $800,000,000 








MERREL PRICE CALLAWAY 


New Guaranty Trust Officer 
—His Recipe for Success 


Merrel Price Callaway, of Macon, 
Ga., who was formerly president of 
the Continental Trust Company and 
vice-president of the Fourth National 
Bank in that city, was recently ap- 
pointed a vice-president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York. 

That sounds quite familiar these 
days when new banking and trust com- 
pany vice-presidents are as plentiful 
as buds in the spring. But Mr. Calla- 
way’s appointment ranks as more im- 
portant than the usual run of vice- 
presidencies, because in his new post 
he has charge of the trust department 
in the largest trust company in the 
lend. He has a man-sized job ahead 
of him, and behind him he has the 
helpful experiences and the clear-cut 
record of a man’s work well done. 

First of all, Mr. Callaway is a 
Southerner, with all the delightful at- 
tributes of a gentleman born and 
reared below Mason and Dixon’s line, 
which means that he is courteous, 
companionable, warm-hearted and 
thoughtful of others. Those in Mr. 
Callaway’s department who have been 
in closest touch with him since he has 
taken up the exacting duties of his 
new position lay the greatest stress on 
his human qualities, and they appre- 
ciate most of all his sincere friend- 
liness and his constant efforts to help 
and to serve others. 

Mr. Callaway’s own little recipe of 
success is a simple one to express, but 














most difficult to follow. He believes 
















AUTOMOBILES 


Painted and Upholstered 


|. <> | 


ZLITE AUTO PAINTING 
& TRIMMING CO. — 
136-146 West 52nd Street. 
New York 
Telephone, Cireie 6118 


f In buying 
from us you have the satis- 
faction of dealing with a house 
of ional standing, whose in- 





Send for descriptive pamphlet “F” 


and current 
Established (883 
Capital and Surplus $500,000.00 
E.J. LANDER S&C 
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in doing the job that lies ahead of him, 
be it small or big, and doing it the 
best he knows how. When that is 
finished, he takes up the next thing to 
be done, bending all his energies to 
the task, and wasting no time on hesi- 
tant thoughts of the difficulties to be 
surmounted. Such a course means 
concentration, elimination of waste, 
well-directed efforts—and results. And 
when a man gets results, he gets a 
reputation for doing things, and he 
| finds himself moving up in the world 
H without giving any thought to his 
moving up. Mr. Callaway very mod- 
estly says that be never planned to be- 
come a vice-president of the Guar- 














MEN MAKING MARK 1 


anty Trust Company; he _ simply 
worked along, doing one thing and 
then another according to his belief 
in the way a man should order his 
vork. But anyone who reads this 
must admit that his recipe has made 
good. 

Mr. Callaway was born in. Mitchell 
County, Georgia, on Nov. 26, 1872. Af- 
ter graduating from the law school of 
Mercer University, at Macon, he en- 
tered the general fire insurance busi- 
ness. Later he became a member of 
the law firm of Hardeman, Jones, Cal- 
laway & Johnston, engaging in gen- 
eral corporation practice and acting 
as local counsel for the Associated 
Railways and Steamship Companies of 
the South, at Washington, D. C., rep- 
resenting the principal railway com- 
panies in the South, including coast- 
wise steamship lines. In this capcity 
Mr. Callaway handled in a very cred- 
itable manner several intricate freight 
rate cases which were brought before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In 1918 he retired from railroad prac- 
tice to take up the banking connec- 
tions in Macon, Ga., which he severed 
last summer to join Mr. Sabin’s staff 
of able lieutenants. 


Appointed Vice-President of 
Large Bank After Bril- 
liant War Record 


Another man who was active in war 
work and in the “A. E. F.” has won a 
vice-presidency in a New York bank. 
Mr. Thomas L. Robinson, who was 
appointed Deputy Commissioner of the 
American Red Cross for Italy and was 
on the Italian front during the winter 
of 1917-1918, has recently been elected 
a vice-president of the American Ex- 
change National Bank, after having 
become associated with this institution 
in the organization of its trust depart- 
ment. ‘ 

Mr. Robinson had the honor of 
serving both with the Red Cross and 
with the Army, for returning from 
Italy in May, 1918, he was immediately 
commissioned a Major, and attached to 
the General Staff in Washington. In 
October, 1918, he was ordered abroad 
and served in France until December. 
Then he was ordered with the Army 
of Occupation, and served as Assistant 
Chief Motor Officer of the Third Army 
until April, 1919, when he was ordered 
home for discharge. 

Born in Ravenna, Ohio, in 1880, 
Thomas L. Robinson went through the 
usual public schooling, and then enter- 
ed the University of Michigan, gradu- 
ating with an arts degree in 1900, and 
leaving the law school, with a degree 
in law, in 1902. For seven years he 
practiced law at Youngstown, Ohio, 
with the firm of Hine, Kennedy, & 
Robinson, which acted as_ district 
counsel for the United States Steel 
Corporation,‘the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company, the Erie Railroad, and sev- 
eral other corporations. 

But Mr. Robinson was not satisfied 
to. confine his interests strictly to law 
matters. He felt the urge to do more, 
to broaden out into other fields, and 
early in his career his strict attention 
to what he was doing and his habit of 
giving 99 per cent. of his thoughts to 

(Continued on page 236) 
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Babson’s Mercantile Bulletin, 
which will be off the press about 
January 1, will carefully analyze 


‘The Outlook 
for 1920” 


ft will discuss the extraord' 
ditions of business here and 
As we face a period of radical recon- 
struction this bulletin is of 
interest to manufacturers and mer- 
chants. Sent free on request as long 
as copies 
Write on your letterhead at once to 
insure getting 2 copy. 

Address Dept. M«35ot 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Largest Organization, af I er 
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PREFERRED 
STOCKS 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
(NEW JERSEY) 7% 


ATLANTIC REFINING 
COMPANY 7% 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. 
COMPANY 7% 


GALENA-SIGNAL OIL 
OLO & NEW 8% 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
(OHIO) (W. 1.) 7% 


Dividends Free of Normal 
Federal Income Tax. 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & Co. 
| Dee Suedurd C8 Cmarétiss 
| Phomes: Broad 6860-1-8-8-4 9% Breed @&, BL ¥. 
























! Training for Authorship 


How towrite, what to write, 


and where to sell. 
Isl i ie your nied t gg 
i raf nif 2iression ‘Make 
5 profi le 
‘ton. gun iies into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
ip i Writing, etc., taught person- 
i Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
\§j for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
ll Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 
li] One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
If calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
if completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
f and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
| photoplay writing alone. 
in| There is no other institution or agency'doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
'¥{ faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
in Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
| they are constantly recommending our courses. 
[$] We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer’s Monthly, the lead- 
ing magazine for luerary workers; sample copy 
subscription $2.00. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
manuscript criticism service. 


150-Page illustrated catalogue tree. Please Addr ss 


\ 
' The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 97 Springfield, Mass. 
ESTABLISHEL 1697 INCORPORATED 1904 
J] 
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ST-BELLUM MARKETS of the 

past give some idea as to what may 
be expected in the present case. A 
recent review of an important Broad- 
way house. devoted several paragraphs 
to a discussion of the stock markets 
that followed the Civil War. The war 
ended, it will be remember, in 1865. 
“The general average of prices on the 
New York Exchange stood at 117 in 
March, 1866,” the writer points out. 
“From this level it rose until it reached 
137% in November of that year. This 
was followed by a decline to 112% in 
April, 1867, from which level there was 
an irregular recovery to 141%, in Jan- 
uary, 1869. From this point ensued a 
series of falling markets which -lasted 
until October, 1871, when the average 
price touched the low level of 100%. 
The high point of the recovery from 
this depression was reached in Novem- 
ber, 1872, when the general average 
rose to 127%.” From the preceding 
resume it will be seen that the high 
record prices of the after-the-war mar- 
ket were reached in January, 1869, or 
fully three years after the close of the 
Civil War. The “panic” came in 1873, 
or about eight years after the war. 
This all goes to show that post-bellum 
readjustments come very slowly, and 
that although the countries involved 
must eventually pay for the waste and 
destruction, the real pinch of the pay- 
ment comes around only after years of 
postponement. The moral to be ap- 
plied now in reference to the security 
markets would seem to be that we 
must not try to look too far ahead, in 
attempting to discount coming events. 


* * * 


Republic Iron & Steel ts becoming a 
market leader, and not so many years 
ago this organization of John A. Top- 
ping’s was derisively referred to as a 
“pile of junk.” : 

* * * 


ASTON, WILLIAMS & WIGMORE 

has been hard hit by the break 
in the foreign exchanges in two ways. 
The lower rates, diminishing Europe’s 
purchasing power, have made it more 
difficult and more hazardous to sell 
goods for export; and, secondly, the 
demoralized exchange situation has 
rendered it impracticable to gather 
into the home treasury the profits of 
foreign subsidiaries. With President 
George A. Gaston at the helm, how- 
ever, stockholders of the company, 
although they may have to witness 
disappointing earnings results for some 
time to come, should have little to 
fear as to the final outcome. The 
company has $1,000,000 notes coming 
due this year, and a like amount next, 
but it is felt that these obligations 
will be taken care of without much 
difficulty. The company’s balance sheet 
as of October 31, last, showed total 
current and trading assets amounting 
to $20,235,019, as against current lia- 
bilities of $6,516,112, so that after al- 
lowing for the notes, the balance re- 
maining reveals a liquidating value of 
almost $40 a share for the 300,000 
shares of capital stock. It is reported 
that some of the foreign subsidiaries 
have recently shown good earnings, and 
that the outlook for them is bright. 
It would not be at all surprising if 
those close to the inside of the com- 
pany had been taking advantage of 
the recent depression to add to their 
holdings of the stock. Surely it is no 
time for the outsider who purchased 
higher up to let go in fear. 


WALL STREET POINTERS 








NCOME RETURN, or the percentage 

of the dividend or interest received 
annually to the total investment, shows 
what the investor gets for his money. 
In the case of many of the old-line, 
standard rails the income return has 
been unusually high at recent low 
levels for the stocks. For instance, 
Atchison, which one-time President, 
now Chairman, Ripley has developed 
into one of the finest railroad proper- 
ties in the country, has sold on a 7% 
per cent. basis, while the Hill stocks, 
Great Northern preferred and North- 
ern Pacific, could be bought to yield 
from 9 to nearly 10 per cent. Union 
Pacific, with ample earnings to safely 
cover the present dividend without aid 
from the Government, has sold on an 
8.4 per cent. basis. Others showing 
high returns were Illinois Central, 8.1 
per cent.; Pennsylvania, 7.5 per cent.; 
Norfolk & Western, 7.4 per cent.; 
Northwestern, 8.2 per cent.; Delaware 
& Hudson, 9.9 per cent., and New York 
Central, 7.6 per cent. 

* * * 


The copper dividends were a disap- 
pointment to no one but the bears. 
* * * 


Corn Products common has at last 
joined the ranks of the dividend payers. 
Allis-Chalmers should be next. 

* * * 


NTERNATIONAL PAPER was one 

of the specialties which held very 
well during the liquidation of Novem- 
ber and December. The company has 
been steadily improving its position 
over a number of years, and is in 
excellent financial and physical con- 
dition to profit from the high prices 
and large demand for newsprint paper. 
During 1917 and 1918 the company’s 
profits on newsprint were limited by 
restrictions imposed by the Federal 
Trade Commission; but now, these 
restrictions having been removed by 
court decree, the company may ex- 
pect to sell its product at a reason- 
able profit. It is reported that con- 
tracts covering the first quarter of 1920 
have been closed at $90 a ton, f.o.b. the 
mill, compared with the price of $75.05 
under Government control. Among 
the company’s assets are wood-lands 
carried at $8,000,000, comprising 4,221,- 
919 acres in Canada and the United 
States. Since 1912 the company’s 
funded debt has been cut in half, and 
back dividends on the preferred stock 
have been taken care of. Nothing has 
so far been distributed to common 
stockholders out of earnings totaling 
more than $89 a share in the past four 
years. In view of the good earnings 
outlook for this year it is felt that In- 
ternational Paper common is a likely 
candidate for admission to the list of 
dividend payers. 

* * * 


RANSUE & WILLIAMS has been 

acting for some time as though 
the buying were being done by some 
person or some group of persons who 
wanted the stock to hold, for control, 
or for long-term investment. The main 
business of the company is the manu- 
facture of drop-forgings for automo- 
biles, and its principal customer is 
the Ford company. The company has 
no funded debt and there are only 
100,000 shares of capital stock out- 
standing, on which earnings amounted 
to about $4 a share in the first half 
of 1919, as compared with yearly divi- 
dend-requirements of $5 a share. The 
outlook for continued good earnings 
appears to be fairly well assured. 
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| When Prices 
 Fluctuate 


An intimate knowledge 
of the financial position 
and latest records of 
the company whose se- 
curities you own is at 


all times desirable— 
especially when prices 
fluctuate. ~ 


Over 500 prominent 
companies are described 
in the latest edition of 
our “White Book.” 


We will be giad to send 
you a copy of this book 
and a pamphlet show- 
ing you how you can 
buy securities on the 
Monthly Instalment 
Plan. 


If you desire, a special 
report will be prepared 
on any security in 
which you may be in- 
terested without obli- 
gation on your part. 


Ask for Booklet 78-FM 


DUNHAM: 


Investment Seourtties 
43 Exchange Place, New York 
‘ Telephone 8300-16 Hanover 




















Skelly Oil 


With thirty-four drilling 
outfits in operation, the pro- 
duction of the company is 
steadily growing. 

Review of management’s 
plans contained in our 


FINANCIAL FORECAST 
Among other issues treated are 
ISLAND OIL 
GOLDWYN PICTURES 
ARKANSAS NATURAL GAS 


In requesting copies ask for No. 164. 
Sent without obligation. 





ESTABLISHED | OG 
Al BROAD ST.. NEW YORK 
Phone -Broad 25 




















INVESTIGATE 
Before You Buy 


Our Investors’ Service Dept. is conducted 
for your guidance in safe investments. 
A small sum now may save you thousands 
later. 

Summary and Opinion on 





one stock paren means ws $3.00 
Summary an pinion on 
three stocks............ $8.00 
VESTORS’ SERVICE, 
i” Forbes Seca 299 B , New York. 





Enclosed is $.... for advice on 
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DIVIDENDS 





ERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
- New York, December 31, 1919. 
The Board of Directors have declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of one and one- 
half per cent. (134%) on the preferred ca ital 
stock of this Company, payable January 15th, 
1920, to preferred stockholders of record at 


f business January 9th, 1920. 
eenni OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 
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Old-fashioned Thrift 


T is never out of date. A family that saves 

brings contentment to its fireside. And 

the oftener you invest in sound securities, the 
easier it becomes to save. 

You want every dollar you invest to yield 
you and yours a substantial return. For there 
is something almost sacred about your savings. 

We know how you feel and we realize our 
responsibility when we encourage thousands 
of investors all over the country to come to 
us for securities. 

Before we buy and distribute a new issue of 
securities, we make a thorough investigation 
of the past history, management, product, 
integrity and financing back of it. We offer 
only the securities of Governments and Cities ; 
and of Corporations with established records 
of earnings. 

We can always suggest 
adapted to your needs. Come and see us, or 
write us a letter. Let us send you “Men and 
Bonds,” the illustrated story of our service; 
this and our latest Offering Sheet on request 
for MF-117. 


securities well 


T eNational City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


A NATIONAL INVESTMENT SERVICE—More than 50 correspondent offices 
in the leading cities connected by over 10,000 miles of private wires. 
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Opportunities for Investors 


(Continued from page 230) 
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Foreign Trade 
German Bonds 


Huge shipments of goods from America to Ger- 
many have depressed exchange, enabling investors 
to purchase bonds of leading German cities at one- 
tenth their value in Germany. 

Germany will soon export goods, bringing ex- 
change back to more normal levels. Investors who 
buy now may realize large profits when exchange 
is stabilized. 


Through our correspondents we deal-directly on 
the German Bourses. This insures favorable prices. 


Send for Current List “FM” of Offerings 


Raabe, Glissman & Co. 


20 Broad Street Correspondents: 


New York Berlin, Bremen 
Telephones: Rector 8534-1883-4329-4330 











portunity for bargain purchases which 
the copper group presents today. 
Moreover, the financial position of the 
copper companies in general was never 
more favorable than it was at the close 
of 1918, a circumstance which has en- 
abled these companies to continue 
current moderate dividend payments 
in spite of declining production and 
falling prices for the metal. The war 
brought’ such an important addition 
to the surplus accounts of the com- 
panies in our list that it is worth set- 
ting down in tabulated form, as fol- 
lows: 

Surplus and Reserves 


1918 1914 
Anaconda ....... $81,708,966 $7,681,059 
Cerro de Pasco .. 17,640,304 *16,238,966 
CRG i eacenstas 17,852,491 7,560,755 
Inspiration ...... 16,590,122 $600,062 
RAS 5 ices desene ss 17,924,465 4,084,792 





*1917, 71915. 


That investors have been giving some 
consideration to the strengthened po- 
sition of the copper companies as to 
surplus and reserve accounts is shown, 
however, by the fact that the yield on 
the five stocks in the table incorpor- 
ated herewith, on the average, is 
slightly lower than was the case at 
the height of the boom in copper stocks 
in 1916, when high record prices were 
generally made. At the prices pre- 
vailing when this article was being pre- 
pared one share of each of the stocks 
could be purchased for a total of $234, 
the investment bringing in at current 
dividend rates a yearly return of $19, 
making the average basis about 8.1 per 
cent. In 1916, figuring these stocks at 
the high levels of the year, the total 
investment would have been $332, div- 
idends would have amounted to $29, 
and the yield on the total investment 
would have been about 8.7 per cent. 

All copper authorities are not in 
agreement as to the outlook for the 
future, but the best opinion seems to 
be that when the worldwide work of 
rehabilitation gets into its stride there 
will develop a demand for copper equal 
to, if not exceeding, the best records 
ef the war boom. Considerable en- 
couragement for those who hold to 
the optimistic view has recently been 
furnished by the reports of a growing 
demand for iron and steel, as it has 
usually been true in the past that im- 
provement in the steel industry has 
been followed by better times for the 
producers of copper. 

In making comparisons of prices and 
yields, it is interesting to note that 
should the copper stocks in the group 
return to the dividend payments of 
the boom year, a group purchase made 
now would return nearly 12% per 
cent. on the money invested, while 
should the selling prices of the stocks 
get back to the 1916 high points, there 
would be a profit of more than 41 per 
cent. on the total investment. 

All of the properties in the group 
are in good managerial hands. John 
D. Ryan, who came to the fore in the 
matter of aircraft production during 
the war, is at the head of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co. Anaconda 
has long followed the policy of con- 
tinuously adding to its holdings in the 
Butte district. In 1918 Anaconda sold 
commercially 377,138 tons of coal, and 
35,765,541 feet of lumber. The Ana- 
conda Company owns $5,018,000 of the 
$23,639,340 capital stock of the Inspira- 
tion Consolidated Copper Co., and 
both companies have long been identi- 
fied with Rockefeller interests. Among 
mining men Inspiration is known as 


one of the few copper properties the 
ore reserves of which can be unerr- 
ingly estimated. Early last year 
Anaconda and Inspiration purchased 
jointly a tract of 160 acres of oil pro- 
ducing land in the Bakersfield district 
of California, in order to obtain a 
fuel oil supply for the operation of 
smelters. 

Cerro de Pasco, whose mineral lands 
are located in Peru, S. A., was orig- 
inally developed by Hearst and Haggin 
interests, but those who are well in- 
formed on the property have reported 
that the Hearst holdings have long 
since passed to Morgan interests, 
which now dominate the company. 
Cerro de Pasco has been the leader 
of the copper group whenever these 
shares have been active during the 
past year, its strength and activity 
being based largely on the discovery 
of important silver veins resulting in 
the production of from 100 to 125 
ounces of the white metal for every 
ton of copper. Those who are “in the 
know” as to the full significance of 
Cerro’s affairs have been purchasing 
the stock in large blocks as a perma- 
nent investment. 

Chino and Ray Consolidated are 
Hayden-Stone properties, under the 
capable management of D. C. Jackling, 
who has won world-wide fame as a 
mining engineer. 


Business Forecast 
(Continued from page 227) 
enormously increased during the last 
five years and that before long Eng- 
land, France,- Belgium and perhaps 
even Germany will probably soon be 
producing on a not inconsiderable 

scale. 

The Federal Reserve Board has al- 
ready signified its determination to 
institute a process of monetary de- 
flation, and this, in conjunction with 
other influences, can scarcely fail to 
start a downward movement in prices. 
Therefore, prudence would appear to 
counsel keeping fairly close to shore. 

Some sections of the securities mar- 
ket should shortly do better. Good 
railroad bonds and stocks are abnorm- 
ally low. The fall in copper stocks has 
probably been overdone. The best 
steel issues also look cheap. Inci- 
dentally, some European Government 
bonds can be picked up to yield very 
generous income rates, especially for 
those whose incomes are not so high 
as to drive them to the refuge afforded 
by our own tax-exempt issues. 


Our financiers should adjust them- 
selves to the needs of our home in- 
dustries, and be ready at all times to 
finance them, before offering foreign 
nations large percentages of our home 
savings to encourage business abroad. 

“It has been suggested that we re- 
duce our exports and increase our im- 
ports in order that a balance of trade 
can be arrived at quickly. Should this 
be done? Most emphatically no. 
Manufacturers should, however, be 
placed in a position whereby they can 
extend credit to all nations who come 
here to buy. A revival of business now 
depends upon whether we shall lend 
our money, or our articles of produc- 
tion, to our European friends. If the 
former, we are doomed to grief; if the 
latter, prosperity will be in our midst 
beyond our present facilities, our labor 
will be content, and the busybody will 
have lost his occupation.”—Samuel M. 
Vanclein. 
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, FORBES— 


BUREAU OF 
FINANCIAL LITERATURE 


The circulars, booklets, etc, listed 
below will be sent free to readers 
of FORBES MAGAZINE. Simply 
check the list and return it to us. 


Service for Investors 
A booklet addressed to Bond and Mort- 
gage investors who seek safety of prin- 
cipal and efficient conservation of their 
entire investment interests. : 


American Safety Razor Corpera- 
tion 
Circular describing this stock, giving 
history, properties and business, ex- 
ports, earnings, management, etc. 


Gray Book of Graphic Recerds 
Charts showing high and low price 
movements of over 40 stock securities, 
together with brief analysis of each 
company. 


The Great Western Pewer Com- 
pany Bonds 
Descriptive cireular of first refunding 
mortgage 6% sinking fund gold bonds 
Pg March 1, 1919, and due March 1, 
1949. 


The Solvency of the Allies 
An illustrated booklet giving valuable 
information concerning the financial 
possibilities of Great Britain, France 
and Italy. 


The Chain Store Field ef Invest- 
ment 
30-page booklet giving considerable in- 
formation concerning Chain Stores and 
their investment possibilities. 


The Importance of Your Invest- 
ment House 
Vest pocket history of a leng-estab- 
lished house dealing exclusively in 
real estate loans. 
The Oil Industry 
A comprehensive circular describing 
the oil industry, ineluding both inde- 
pendent and standard issues. 
Standard Oil Issues 
Circular giving new information on 
Standard Oil stocks, including the new 
Atlantic Lobos Oil Company. 
Municipal Bonds 
Descriptive circular of New York State, 
New Jersey and general market mu- 
nicipals. 


General Motors Corporatien 
Circular deserfbing 6% cumulative de- 
benture stoek preferred as to assets 
and dividends. 


Sugar Securities 
Circular giving investment taforma- 
tion on Sugar. 


Weekly Financial Review 
Technical factors carefully weighed 
and forecast. 


The Supremacy of Steel 
Special market letter outlining the eon- 
dition of the market and giving new 
information on Steel as an investment. 


Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds 
ple emg booklet of information on this 
sublfect. 


“Del Monte” 
A circular dealing with the investment 
evportunities of this corporation, a 
California packing company whose 
trade-mark Is the title of the circular. 


A Fresh Viewpoint on Your 
Securities 
The investment department of an im- 
portant organization is prepared to 
offer a special service for investors. 
A splendid way to safeguard your in- 
vestments. 

January Investments 
Circular with special recommenda- 
tions for safe investments yielding 
from 4.45% to 8% return. 

Well Protected, Convertible In- 
vestments 
Circular with recommendations of 
these stocks which combine the safety 
of bonds and preferred stocks with the 
chief advantages of common stock. 

Railroad Bonds 
Yielding from 5% to 8.70%. Circular 
describing these bonds and their in- 
vestment value. 

Long-Term Railroad Bonds 
Six long term railroad bonds yielding 
7% to 8%. These include Rock Island, 
Southern Railway, New York Central, 
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“Foreign Trade Threugh Fereign Investments” 


A Remarkable Comparison 
of Bond Prices 


For the first time in history investors buying with American dollars are able 
to purchase European securities at prices which are from 20% to over 130% 
lower than they would be at the normal rates of exchange. 


We have prepared the following table which shows clearly the difference in 
cost to Americans buying now with dollars British, French, Belgian and 
Italian bonds in London, Paris, Brussels and Milan, as against July, 1914: 


Cost in Cost in Difference 
American Money, American Money, in American 
July, 1914. Dec. 17, 1919. Money. 
£100 British Bond @ 81........ $394 $325 $69 
1,000 franc French Bond @ 88.. 170 90 - 80 
1,000 franc Belgian Bond @ 103 200 107 93 
1,000 lire Italian Bond @ 90.... 174 73 101 


The marked difference in cost of the same bonds to European and American 
investors is due entirely to present exchange rates resulting from trade 
disturbances caused by the war. Authorities agree that this condition cannot 
continue. Several facts already indicate a possible improvement. 


Never before have European manufacturers had such incentives to export to 
the United States. If they ship goods to America they are paid in American 
dollars, which are selling all over Europe at a great premium. On the other 
hand, American manufacturers find it increasingly difficult to develop satis- 
factory markets abroad because of the prohibitive cost of American goods in 
foreign countries. Europe therefore will do anything within her power to 
increase production in order to sell goods to us. America on her part will do 
all she can to make it possible to export. The combined result of these efforts 
should in time mean the rehabilitation of the foreign exchange. 


In conjunction with the above, the purchase of the internal loans of the allied 
governments is without question one of the most logical ways of co-operating 
with these efforts, especially as these bonds can be considered as conservative 
investments offering, in addition to safety of principal, speculative possi- 
bilities. The profits that would be realized should exchange return to normal 
range from 25% to 120% on the principal involved. If the coupons are with- 
held additional profits would be realized. 


As market prices change so quickly, we suggest that those interested wire 
or telephone us at our expense for current quotations. 


We shall be glad to supply our latest statistical 
data regarding bonds of all of the allied nations. 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar St., New York 


105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


Philadelphia Boston Pittsburg Cleveland 
Minneapolis Baltimore Scranton Buffalo 














Canadian Pacific, Big Four, and Penn- 

sylvania. (State particular system in 

which you are interested.) 
Investment Suggestions 

Circular containing information re- 

garding industrial preferred stocks. 


FORBES BUREAU OF 
FINANCIAL LITERATURE 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, Ine. 
299 Broadway New York 








ARE YOU 
A MEMBER 


business men’s organization? ‘You will do 
we vellow members a good turn by letting us 
sen 5 


d them a sam) copy of FORBES, and give 
them an Md Te te resdive the same hens 
from FORBES that you receive. 


We Are Looking for a MAN 
Can You Recommend Him 


3 


299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








FORBES is more than a magazine of so 
many =~ pages. FORBES is a 
SERVI to the business men of the 
world. We are looking for a MAN of 
vision, a man who can see the big future 
in selling FORBES x or who 
appreciates the value of this service, 
and who honestly believes he is doing 

rs a good turn when he rsuades 


othe: 
them to read FORBES. We are willing to pay liberally those who represent us. No 
obligation to write for particulars. Address: 


Circulation Manager, Forbes Magazine, 
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1. General Personnel. 


> Services 
N Rendered by 
\ Personnel 
Development 
Service 


of 


: Z Forbes 


WILLIAM MARVIN JACKSON 
Director, Personnel Development Service 


with adaptations to meet peculiar needs, a personnel 


plan which will: 


(a) Reduce labor turnover. 


(b) Improve the spirit and morale of the workers. 


(c) Place salary increases, 


promotions and departmental 


changes on a sensible, scientific basis. : 
(d) Help solve the problem of placing each employee in the 


work he is best fitted to do. 


(e) Give proper attention to the physical welfare of the 


employees. 


(f) Enable the executives to analyze the reasons for resigna- 
tions to the end that proper remedies may be found. 


2. Training. 


Organize training an 


effective administrative plans. 


d educational classes, and assist in work- 


(a) Make a careful analysis of the natural lines of promo- 
tion, grouping the employees according to the work 


engaged in. 


(b) Prepare, with the agsistance of the department heads 
and others, training manuals based upon the actual 


work of the various departments. 


These manuals will 


serve as texts for the instruction of the various groups, 
thus perfecting their knowledge of the work in which 
they are engaged and preparing them for the work 


ahead. 


(c) Assist in the organization of advanced educational 


classes which will prove <¢ 
employees and to the institution. 


3. Employment. 
Organize employment departments; or, where such depart- 
ment is already organized, assist the employment manager in 
increasing its effectiveness. 


(a) Submit model forms and records. 


prove directly helpful 


to the 


(b) Introduce and assist in working out practical tests which 
will enable the manager to employ persons fitted, by 
natural aptitude and training, for the particular work; 
and, in the case of experienced applicants, enable him 
to ascertain quickly their knowledge of the work 


applied for. 


(a) The scope or duties of each job. 


4. Job Analysis and Salary Standardization. 
Direct a thorough analysis of the various kinds or classes of 
work, showing: 


(b) The mental and personal qualifications desired. 


(c) The general education desired. 


(d) Age limits and physical requirements. 
(e) Necessary previous training and experience. 
Assist in designating a maximum and minimum salary 


for each job, using this analysis as a basis. 


Assist in 


properly classifying employees by. tests and other 


methods preparatory to salary 


needful changes. 


5. Employee Associations or Clubs. 
Assist in the organization of employee clubs, or in working out 
plans which will make them. function more effectively. Suggest 
methods of arousing the interest of every employee. 
program which will enable every one to take part in some 
activity. Help make the employee publication a bigger force in 
the life of the institution. 


of Forbes 


readjustments and 


Submit a 


For Further Information and Charge for Service Address 


Personnel Development Service 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














How to Solve Personal Problems 


(Continued from page 218) 


his efforts to improve himself. He 
finds out whether the employee is 
pleased with his work and with his 
prospects. The employee is invited to 
“open up” and tell what is on his mind, 
to make any complaint or voice any 
grievance which he may have in the 
back of his head. 

At any time an employee can ask for 
a special interview if he has some prob- 
lem which he would like to discuss with 
an officer. Also, the department heads 
or other supervisors can arrange for 
special interviews if they have some 
matter that needs immediate atten- 
tion. 

After an interview the officer dic- 
tates a report which comes before the 
Personnel Committee before the end 
of the week. This committee is com- 
posed of the various officers doing in- 
terview work, and the employment or 
personnel director. At these meetings 
all matters requiring the attention of 
the committee or requiring definite 
action of some kind, whether promo- 
tion, demotion, increase in salary or 
what not, are discussed and definite 
action is taken then and there. Only 
occasionally is action deferred until a 
further investigation of some kind is 
mz le. 

While describing this plan recently to 
the members of the Advertising Club 
in New York, I was asked if the inter- 
views did not take so much of the of- 
ficers’ time that they had little time 
Icft for other work. As a matter of 
fact, in a small concern one executive 
by devoting three or four hours a week 
to the work, can interview the entire 
force several times a year, while in 
large concerns four or five executives, 
working an hour a day can easily in- 
terview all the employees as often as 
is desired. 

The objection might be raised that 


the time of officers or other executives 
is too valuable to spend on a matter 
of this kind. My judgment is that in- 
terviews such as I have described con- 
stitute as important and as valuable 
work as any officer could possibly do. 
The saver is a producer. And that this 
pian saves money in materially reduc- 
ing turnover and in increasing the 
spirit and all-round efficiency of the 
workers has been demonstrated be- 
yond question. 

The strength of a business is direct- 
ly proportional to the performing abil- 
ity of its employees. And its possi- 
bilities for growth may be measured 
by the latent ability of the workers. 
Under normal conditions a business 
does not grow automatically and pull 
the employees forward. The em- 
ployees grow and pull the business 
along with them. Of course, the abil- 
ity and methods of the executive must 
be taken into acount, but no one-man 
business (a business in which one or 
two men try to carry the whole load) 
can grow healthily and permanently. 

The wise employer is one who real- 
izes these basic facts and through one 
means or another makes definite pro- 
vision for supplying every possible 
incentive to his workers, for the de- 
velopment of a real spirit, and for the 
constant training and education of his 
employees. It is very well to have a 
proper regard for equipment, mechan- 
ical efficiency and good organization, 
but if an employer would go to the 
heart of the matter he would make 
sure that his employees are happy and 
contented, are growing in knowledge 
and usefulness, and are bringing in- 
cieased interest and skill to bear upon 
their daily work. When he has made 
sure of these things most of the other 
problems will very largely take care 
of themselves. 





Men Making Mark 
(Continued from page 232) 


business developed in him something 
which might be described as the 
“momentum of success,” which is car- 
rying him along now with cumulative 
force. So, in 1908, he organized and 
became president of the Wick Broth- 
ers Trust Co. This company was 
merged with the Dollar Savings & 
Trust Co., of Youngstown, in 1909, and 
Mr. Robinson became a vice-president 
and trust officer of the latter institu- 
tion. He also became vice-president 
of the Union Safe Deposit Co., and a 
director of the First National Bank, 
and the Mahoning National Bank, all 
of Youngstown, Ohio. Later he was 
elected to the directorates of various 
other companies and corporations. 

In 1911, he received his first import- 
ant industrial appointment, as Chair- 
man of the Board of the Republic 
Rubber Co., serving in this capacity 
until 1918. 





The railroad car builders in this 
country are going to have the biggest 
amount of business to do in the next 
two or three years that they have 
had in their history. Purchases dur- 
ing the last four or five years have 
not been up to normal, and conse- 
quently there is a very large shortage 
which must be made up. Because of 
the scarcity of labor and materials the 
transportation companies have not 
been. able to keep up repairs.—W. H. 
Woodin, President, American Car & 
Foundry Co, 


I think we are living in a fool’s para- 
dise if we think our present prosper- 
ous conditions can go on indefinitely 
Our first duty, both to ourselves and 
to the world, is to ratify the Peace 
Treaty and stop the world from drift- 
ing as it is now. That will do more 
than anything else in checking the un- 
rest. We are living in a fool’s para- 
dise if, with strikes and lockouts re- 
curring more frequently, we think our 
prosperity will continue nevertheless. 
The basis of prosperity is production, 
and really to increase prosperity pro- 
duction must be increased—Joshua W. 
Alexander. 


* * *& 


It is, indeed, astonishing that in the 
numerous remedies for the high cost 
of living proposed by economists and 
others, corned beef as a cheap and 
good food has been so long over- 
looked. High prices are encouraged 
by the demand for the best and scarce, 
and people are often misled by mis- 
taking the high price for an insurance 
of quality. Corned beef, as purchased 
over the counter, contains 1,730 calo- 
ries per pound—E. A. Cudahy. 


* * * 


James S. Alexander, President of the 
National Bank of Commerce, and 
Ciarles A. Stone, president of the 
American International Corporation, 
have been elected directors of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Mr. Alexander becomes a Class A di- 
rector and Mr. Stone a Class B di- 
rector. Both terms run for three 
years, beginning Jan. 1, 1920, 
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What the small packers say 
about meat competition 


During a recent hearing, a number 
of the smaller packers were asked 
for their opinions of competition in 
the meat industry. 


The following quotations, we believe, 
are typical of the feeling throughout 
the entire meat packing industry: 


my company has made a larger per- 
centage on its turnover than any of 
the so-called Big Five.” 


J. C. Dold, President of the Jacob 
Dold Packing Company, Buffalo, New 
York, testified: “‘I recall no instances 
where we were ever hampered by any 
packer in the control of any stock or 














Michael Ryan, President of the Cin- 
cinnati Abattoir Company, said: “I 
have been a competitor of the large 
packers for the last 40 years, and I 
have never found a disposition on their. 
part to crush competition. . . . They 
have concealed nothing nor attempted 
any unfair practices.”’ 


T. Davis Hill, Vice-President Corkran, 
Hill & Company, Incorporated, Balti- 
more, asserted that: “The big packers 
cannot control the market for the 
reason that there are too many out: 
side packers. . . Some days the 
small packers make the market for 
the big packers. We have no fear of 
the big packers’ competition. . 

The large packers have never tried to 
undersell us or drive us out of business.” 


G. H. Nuckolls, President of the 
Nuckolls Packing Company, Pueblo, 
Colorado, said: ‘‘So far as profits go, 


in the purchase of our supplies at 
competitive market prices.” 


John J. Felin, President John J. Felin 
Company, Packers, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
“T have known all the packers for 
years and have never seen any unfair 
dealings on their part. I know of no 
methods that have been adopted by 
any of them that were unjust, unfair 
and monopolistic.” 


There is probably no business in 
America more keenly competitive 
than the packing industry, and none 
that serves the public on a smaller 
margin of profit. 


Swift & Company’s profits during 
the first eight months of our present 
fiscal year have averaged two-fifths 
of a cent on each pound of meat 
and all other products sold. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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Just before the Auction. Park of 253 Miscellaneous Used Trucks, waiting to be sold to the highest bidder. Representing an initial investment of 
$750,000.00 and an average depreciation of over 60 per cent. 


Who gets the Advantage 


- ONDITIONS will 

settle themselves as 

( : soon as every man 

figures his prices on a rock- 

bottom basis,’’ says an in- 

ternational authority on 
Commerce. 

‘“Tnflation in one line 
means inflation all along the 
line. No man knows where 
he stands. The only advan- 
tage is with the shrewd 
trader.”’ 


ROM the very start the 
Packard Company has 
made the rock-bottom price 


one of its foundation prin- - 


ciples. 
ThePackard list priceisnet. 


“Ask the Man Who Drove One in France”’ 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 





The Packard Truck is built 
to give assured Transpor- 
tationforten years and more. 


A truck of unified design 
and construction. A Packard 
creation— not an assembled 
truck. 


Each part a Packard part— 
designed for its type of truck, 
with the same factor of ser- 
vice as every other part. 
Subject to rigid Packard in- 
spection clear back to the 
ore in the mine and the 
standing timber in the forest. 


The Packard Company rec- 
ognizes that when the mer- 
chant, the industrial man, the 























nr a NO 


farmer, buys a truck he is 
really buying transportation. 


What he is looking for is 
net results—net costs—net 
values. 


HE Packard Company 

are experts in Transpor- 
tation. Every activity of the 
Packard Organization comes 
down to this one great ser- 
vice—transportation at net 
cost. 


The man who buys a Pack- 
ard Truck gets it on the basis 
of dollar for dollar value— 
not because he is a ‘‘ shrewd 
trader,’’ but because the 
truck is built and priced 
that way. 
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NEW BEDFORD GAS AND EDISON LIGHT COMPANY 


Gas Plants 





Warehouses 


Transmission Systems 














New Bedford 


The modern power station 
was designed 
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We have recently been authorized to make our 





and built by our organization to meet this demand 


Gas and Edison Light Co. 
of 52,000 Kw. capacity, which we illustrate, 
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